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SKYIARK 


designer light dimming and fan speed controls 


Now for the first time, designers can 
specify dimmers and fan speed controls 


that fit into designer wallplates to give a 
uniform coordinated design. Lutron's 
speed controls feature a patented" sliding control to 
precisely adjust light intensity or fan 
neered way to enrich your setting -— n 
and provide maximum comfort. 
wallbox dimmers for incandescent, fluorescent, 
ad incandescent low voltage and H.. D. lighting. 
vary the speed of paddle and most common 
fans. Models are available in either single 


elegant new SKYLARK line of dimmers and fan 
speed-the natural human engi- 
You can choose from a wide variety of SKYLARK 
Identically styled SKYLARK fan controls will fully 
pole or 3-way. 


* This product is covered by one or more of the following US Patents: 3,422,309; 3,735,020: 3,746,923: 3.927.345; DES 227.577; DES 241,853 and others pending 
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Popular brands of standard designer wall- œs 
plates available from a number of - p 
manufacturers provide many 
optional colors and styles. Your 
Lutron Electrical Distributor will help 
you select the Lutron SKYLARK and brand 
of wallplate to compliment your decor. 
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AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES: 


Winners of the 1983 
Gas/Passive Solar Design Competition’ 


he competition SINGLE-FAMILY HOMES 


called for the ely 2ND PRIZE 


design of practical . 
residential homes . Fa 
optimizing energy use Robert L. Chase AIA & 

with passive solar tech- Associates 

niques and natural gas ; PS 

for space conditioning : i Woodland Hills, California 

and appliances. ya : l HONORABLE MENTIONS 
It brought - D Zane Anderson, AIA, 
entries from | — . Tru Architect 


every climate Homer Russell 

: Russell Associates 
region of the | Rockport, Massachusetts 
U.S., as well Designed for energy conservation, this Bos- 
as Canada ton house has a traditional look. Yet it incor- 


porates a sunspace for solar collection, a E 


and Europe. rock bed for storage and a duct system for 

And the distribution. It also relies on efficient gas 
s: | A 

winners are: heating equipment and appliances 


Providence, Rhode Island 


Charles Woods and 
Albert Sincavage 

Natural Architecture 
Honesdale, Pennsylvania 


Robert Chase, 


John Friedman and 
Robert Elbogen 
MULTI-FAMILY HOMES Robert L Ghase AA & 

: Ae Associates 
2ND PRIZE id xa d Woodland Hills, California 


UDA Architects Sey. A| William Leddy, Architect 
E kai said Citizens San Francisco, California 
"—— Michael Cox 


ie Mell 
Carnegie Mellon The Wold Association 


University \ 
Institute of Building St. Paul, Minnesota 


Sciences and 
Volker Hartkopf 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania James Mitchell and 


HONORABLE MENTIONS Thomas Wood 


Montana State University- 
Linda Brock and School of Architecture 
Russ Heliker Bozeman, Montana 
è š This solar townhouse project, designed for the 
Linda Brock, Architect : . : : hri ion of the North, takes full Sivan 
Bozeman, Montana F ulldetailsonthewinningentries | tage of rear southern exposure to collect sun- 
shine. It features Trombe walls, R-60 ceiling 
John Skujins, Architect and features of many othersare and R-26 wall insulation, plus energy-efficient 
Mi li Mi t available in a book of competition gas heating equipment and appliances. 
Inneapo!is, Minnesota highlights. For a copy, send $2.00 
Drexel Yaeger plus $1.50 (postage and handling) to Dept. 005— 
Atelier Associates Order and Billing, American Gas Association, 
Waterbury, Connecticut 1515 Wilson Blvd., Arlington, VA 22209. (Orders 
must be prepaid.) 
All the entries make it evident that housing 
designs of the future will increasingly benefit from 
passive solar technology used with its natural 
partner—efficient natural gas. Together they 
answer the concerns of tomorrow’s home — 
buyers - comfort, cleanliness, conservation When you compare the costs 
*Cosponsored by and cost. _and benefits of all energies, you'll 
Solar Age Magazine find that natural gas will continue to 
be your best energy value. 


Neil Carter and 

David Marienthal 
Environmental Ventures, 
Inc. 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 


© 1983 American Gas Association 


Gas gives you more for your money. 
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Maushop Village, New Seabury, Cape Cod, MA; Architect: Claude Miquelle Associates, Melrose, MA. Cabot's Bleaching Oil on shingles. 


This fine product is a favorite of architects, builders, and homeowners. When 
applied to untreated wood, Cabot’s Bleaching Oil actually bleaches the 
wood, imparting a delicate gray tone that weathers in a few months to a 
natural driftwood gray. This effect, heretofore found only in seacoast areas 
after years of exposure to salt air, is now attainable anywhere in the country. 
Capot’s Bleaching Oil, a refined and clarified creosote oil with bleaching 
ingredient, is suitable for all exterior wood: shingles, siding, and clapboards. 


e Preserves wood. 
@ Protects wood. 


e Mildew-resistant. East Coast: One Union St., Dept. 1045, Boston, MA 02108 


West Coast: 442 Valley Drive, Dept. 1045, Brisbane, CA 94005 
Sweet’s Buyline: call toll-free 1-800-447-1982 


For further information on Cabot's Bleaching Oil, write: 
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The computer 
that architects plan on. 


An IBM computer is a firm foundation for an architectural office. 

To help you create specifications and proposals, IBM has software that 
speeds up the work and produces a handsomely finished document. And you 
can include up-to-date material standards by using specification data bases 
available from a number of sources. 

For your drawing-board work, IBM has computer-aided drafting systems 
that give a major boost to people pr 'oductivity. help avoid errors, and turn out 
work of the finest professional appearance. The IBM 7361 Fastdraft System, 
low in cost. is for offices requiring one or two workstations. Where a larger 
resource is needed. IBM offers the full-function CADAM® system. 

When it comes to estimating, an IBM computer 
helps you finish sooner and get more accurate 
results. For pricing information at your fingertips, 
there is the IBM Datamaster Unit Price Estimating 
System and three R.S. Means Cost Data files for 
general. mechanical and electrical construction. 

Then. once projects are under way. your 
IBM computer makes quick work of accounting: 5 he 
payroll and billing. payables and receivables. 
project costing, and general ledger. 

When you build your practice around IBM, you build 
in your profit. From the ground up. === == 


IBM DRM, 
Dept. 1V4/413 10-83 
400 Parson’s Pond Drive 
Franklin Lakes, N.J. 07417 


I'd like to learn more about 
building profit with an IBM 
computer. 


Name 
Title. 
Company. 
Address 
— — — ——  —pMp 
Phone. 


*CADAM is a registered mark of CADAM Inc. 


Metal Ceilings 


Panels, Acoustical Baffles, 
Grids, Linear Systems 


Stainless Steel, Coated Steel, 
Bronze, Aluminum 


Plain, Embossed, 
Perforated, Unperforated, 
100 Colors Plus 


Clean, Durable, 
Acoustical, Accessible, 
Economical 


Forms & Surfaces 
Box 5215 Santa Barbara, 
CA 93108 (805) 969-7721 


Forms + SUfFACES* 
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Housing Designed for Special Needs 
Changing approaches are required by a changing population. 
By Marguerite Villecco 


Housing the Poor: A Lost Priority? 
It is in Washington but local efforts persist. By Simpson Lawson 
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The safe, the secure, and the beautiful. 


Kawneer Panic Guard“ 
with Paneline? 


Life Safety Codes. Building Secu- 


rity. Aesthetic Appeal. By themselves, 


there are answers for each of these 
entrance questions. But put these 
requirements together and the prob- 
lems are multiplied. Effective Life 
Safety compliance may mean dimin- 
ished security. And until now, aes- 
thetic appeal has always been lost in 
the shuffle of performance 

CHEM diee 


and blocking of the entrance, some- 
thing that happens all too often in the 
interest of security of conventional 
panic exit device doors. 

And speaking of security, Kawneer 
Panic Guard ingeniously defeats the 
intrusion of wires or coat hangers. 
The patented astragal bar design 
blocks insertion of devices to release 
the exit mechanism while continuous 
stops at the jamb and threshold pre- 
vent foreign object entry at these 
points. The recessed lock cylinder, 
which is also protected by the pull 

lock removal by 


The aesthetic appeal of Paneline 
virtually speaks for itself. The contem- 
porary styling complements any 
entrance and optional matching 
panels can be specified for vestibule 
doors along with fixed rails for side- 
lights and centerlites. 

Kawneer Entrances with Panic 
Guard and Paneline. They are proof 
that you can have the good without 
having to accept the bad and the 
ugly, too. 

For additional information, write: 
The cst Company, Ses C, 

Front Street, 


_ EVENTS 


Oct. 26-30: National Trust for Historic 
Preservation 37th Annual Conference, San 
Antonio. Contact: Preservation Confer- 
ence Coordinator, National Trust for His- 
toric Preservation, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

Oct. 30-Noy. 2: Industrial Designers Soci- 
ety of America National Conference, Chi- 
cago. Contact: IDSA, 6802 Polar Place, 
Suite 303, McLean, Va. 22101 

Noy. 3: Photovoltaic Applications Work- 
shop, Exeter, N.H. Contact: Larry Sher- 
wood, New England Solar Energy Asso- 
ciation, P.O. Box 541, Brattleboro, Vt. 
05301. 

Nov. 3-4: AIA Energy in Design: Process 
Workshop, Boca Raton, Fla. Contact: 
Brenda Henderson at Institute headquar- 
ters, (202) 626-7353. 

Nov. 4-5: Conference on the Metropolis, 
Centre for Urban and Community Studies, 
University of Toronto. 

Nov. 5: Conference on People, Houses, 
and Values, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Princeton, N.J. Contact: Middlesex- 
Somerset-Mercer Regional Study Council, 
Inc., 621 Alexander Road, Princeton, N.J. 
08540. 

Nov. 5: Solar Domestic Hot Water Work- 
shop, Jordan College Energy Institute, 
Comstock Park, Mich. 

Nov. 6-9: International Symposium on 
Architectural Fabric Structures, Orlando, 
Fla. Contact: The International Sympo- 
sium on Architectural Fabric Structures, 
345 Cedar Building, Suite 450, St. Paul, 
Minn. 55101. 

Nov. 6-11: Conference on Building Struc- 
tural Failures— Their Cause and Preven- 
tion, Santa Barbara, Calif. Contact: Engi- 
neering Foundation, 345 East 47th St., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Nov. 7-12: International Conference on 
Quality, Low-Cost Housing, Miami. Con- 
tact: Conference Secretary, Construction 
Department, DM 238-B, Florida Interna- 
tional University, Tamiami Campus, 
Miami, Fla. 33199. 

Nov. 9-10: Conference on Computer-aided 
Space Design and Management, New York 
City. Contact: Gralla Conferences, 1515 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 10036. 

Nov. 9-10: Workshop on Preventing Build- 
ing Design and Construction Failures, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Nov. 10-12: AIA Committee on Architec- 
ture for Justice Conference—“Reuse, 
Recycle, and Renovate,” Arlington, Va. 
Contact Michael Cohn at Institute head- 
quarters, (202) 626-7366. 

Nov. 10-12: Stained Glass International/ 
1983, New York City. Contact: Interglass- 
metal Corp., 310 Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

Nov. 11-12: Workshop on Effective Tech- 
niques and Devices for Building Diag- 
nostics, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 
Nov. 17-18: Value Engineering Orienta- 
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tion for Design and Construction, Depart- 
ment of Engineering & Applied Science, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Nov. 18-19: Conference on New Technol- 
ogy and the Architecture of the Future, 
San Francisco. Contact: Guidelines, Box 
456, Orinda, Calif. 94563. 

Nov. 18-19: Conference on Super Insula- 
tion for the Mid-Atlantic Region, Valley 
Forge, Pa. Contact: The Mid-Atlantic 
Solar Energy Association, 2233 Gray's 
Ferry Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 19146. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 2: Conference on the Infra- 
structure Crisis, Orlando. Contact: Met- 
ropolitan Association of Urban Designers 
and Environmental Planners, Inc., P.O. 
Box 722, Church Street Station, New 
York, N.Y. 10008. 

May 6-10, 1984: AIA Annual Convention, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


. LETTERS 


Long Wharf Hotel — Other Perspectives: 
May I correct a mistake that crept into 
Bob Campbell’s interesting piece on the 
Long Wharf Hotel in Boston? (See July, 
page 42.) 

After the eight submissions for the hotel 
project had been reviewed, rather incon- 
clusively, by the Boston Redevelopment 
Authority, Mayor Kevin White asked me 
to help him make a final selection. (I was 
living in Boston at the time.) He explained 
to me that he wanted to see the best pos- 
sible building on that site, and that he 
wanted to meet with the architects (not 
the developers) of the most promising sub- 
missions and discuss with them the pros 
and cons of their projects. 

I arranged meetings with the four archi- 
tects whose submissions I considered most 
promising, and the mayor and I spent con- 
siderable time, over a period of several 
weeks, talking to each of the architects 
and discussing their submissions in detail. 
At no time during those discussions did 
he or I bring up the names of developers. 
Our discussions were limited to issues 
of architecture and urban design, and I 
thought that Kevin White showed some 
remarkably sophisticated insights. In fact, 
I rather doubt that he was particularly 
aware of who was backing which proposal. 

After these exhaustive discussions, I 
recommeded that he pick either Graham 
Gund's or Araldo Cossutta's scheme and 
suggested that there might be minor prob- 
lems with each. 

He selected Cossutta's scheme, for rea- 
sons that had to do primarily with details 
of the design. Having been present 
throughout the discussions, and having 
had several private talks with the mayor 
over a period of weeks, I am convinced 
that the question of his relationship with 
the developer, Mort Zuckerman, played 
no significant part in the final decision. 

Bob Campbell's comment that "many 
people— a majority, I suspect— . .. as- 


sume it is not a new work of architecture 
at all but is just another recycled old Bos- 
ton mercantile wharf like many nearby" 
— explains precisely why the mayor and 
I liked the design. 
It is also the reason that, by and large, 
the completed building is a success. 
Peter Blake, FAIA 
Chairman, Department of 
Architecture and Planning 
Catholic University, 
Washington, D.C. 


Robert Campbell responds: In hindsight 
I agree that, in fairness to the architect 
of the Boston Long Wharf Hotel, Araldo 
Cossutta, I should have mentioned in my 
article the review that Peter Blake per- 
formed of the eight submittals in the devel- 
opment competition for the site. 

It seems right to add, however, that 
when Mayor Kevin White asked Peter for 
this review (in which Jaquelin Robertson 
also participated briefly), the mayor was 
intervening radically in the normal and 
expected selection process. The Boston 
Society of Architects was among those 
who protested at the time, writing to the 
mayor: “Seeking the opinion of other inde- 
pendent professionals, after the fact, only 
confuses the issue and is inappropriate to 
the procedure which had been estab- 
lished.” (This is a criticism of the mayor 
and not of Peter.) 

I don't know why Mayor White aborted 
the Long Wharf Hotel selection process. 
The reason may have been his friendship 
with Mr. Cossutta's developer, Mortimer 
Zuckerman, or it may have been a sin- 
cere preference for the Cossutta design. 
Probably it was a mixture of both. What- 
ever the reason, certainly nothing in the 
events nor in my article reflect in the 
slightest on the integrity of Mr. Cossutta, 
whose behavior in difficult circumstances 
was exemplary. 


I would like to respond to Bob Campbell's 
article, "A Strong Contextual Gesture 
Gone Awry,” in the July issue. 

Our office, Sasaki Associates, prepared 
one of the eight architectural schemes 
for a new hotel on Long Wharf. Needless 
to say, we were upset with the way the 
final choice was made. When I reviewed 
the other seven schemes I was relieved 

continued on page 108 


Corrections: Architects for MacKenzie 
Hospital in Edmonton, Alberta, (see Aug., 
page 124) were the UHSC Architects 
Group, a joint ventureship between Groves 
Hodgson Palenstein / Architects, Woods & 
Gardener Architects, and Zeidler Rob- 
erts Partnership/Architects. 

For the Soundstage in Dallas (see May, 
page 217), designed by Martin Growald, 
Imero Fiorentino Associates designed the 
three studios, and Donald “Pete” Howard 
of IFA designed the grid lighting system. 
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CRYSTAL LAKE MANOR, Denton, TX A Design/Build project — Architect: Law/Kingdon, P.A., Wichita, KS 
Contractor: The Law Company, Inc.. Wichita, KS Owner: John Knox of the Metroplex, Denton, TX Photo by Kottal 
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Speed was critical for the developers of this 120-unit retirement 
living project. With occupancy slated just 10 months after 
contracts were let, no delays in frame erection could be allowed 


By prefabricating the Inryco light gage steel framing sections, the 
contractor completed erection in just 13 weeks. In addition, the 
system's load- bearing strength and light weight permitted all five 
levels, without costly oversized footings, on the site's sandy Soil 


Find out the details of how Inryco lightweight steel framing helped 
keep this project on schedule — and how it can benefit your next 
project. Write for Catalog 37-20. INRYCO, Inc., Suite 4127 

P.O. Box 393, Milwaukee, WI 53201. TLX 26683 INRYCO A WMII 


Inryco 


an Inland Steel company 
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THE MALL AT 163RD ST. — MIAMI, FLORIDA 


Challenging projects bring out the best in lighting technology 


The interior space:a unique fabric- 
covered mall, dramatically 
illuminated by Omega indirect 
H.I.D. luminaires in a blending 
color balance of Metal Halide, 

and High Pressure Sodium - hidden 
fixtures in a cove, and finely 
articulated discs, wall brackets 
and twin pendants. 


The landscape: illuminated to 
provide an inviting and soft night 
time environment. Low brightness 

cut-off luminaires by 
mcPhilben combining graceful 
lines with optimum illuminating 

: ince — fewer poles and 
cluttered, 


jordan m 
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M. coU | mcPHilben INI ‘LIGHTING 


EMERSON ELECTRIC CO. 
—ů ee BESSWAY /ME L VILLE. NEW YORK 11747 516-293-8500 
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Elwin G. Smith 
asks: 


Who needs 
fat paint? 


Some companies in the curtainwall industry 

apply color coatings as thick as six to eight mils or 
more to metal wall panels. The theory, 

of course, is that extra thickness gives extra 
protection. 

Not so, unfortunately. 

Many thick coatings tend to crack, chip or 
peel due to weathering or when formed into the 
flowing curves and sharp angles often required 
by modern design. Nor does thickness insure 
protection against color change. 

In an attempt to achieve higher coatings stan- 
dards, some companies have changed their 
coatings from time to time in an effort to satisfy 
the demands of architects, engineers, contrac- 
tors and owners for better performance. 

Elwin G. Smith, on the other hand, has not 
changed its premier coating since 1965. There’s 
been no need to. Smith’s tough, durable, Kynar- 
based fluoropolymer coating has withstood corro- 
sive atmospheres, acid rain, abrasive sand and 
dust, burning summer sun and bitter winter cold 
on countless buildings without failure for more 
than 18 years. To this day, these Kynar“coatings 
continue to maintain color integrity without fad- 
ing, chalking, cracking, chipping or generally 
deteriorating. 

Until color coatings that give better performance 
come along, Elwin G. Smith will continue to 
supply curtainwall systems with these time-tested, 
flexible extended life coatings. The advantages 
are yours. 


I3 ELWIN G. SMITH INTERNATIONAL 


100 WALLS STREET. PITTSBURGH, PA 15202 | (412) 761 
KINGSWICK HOUSE. SUNNINGHILL, BERKSHIRE. ENGLAND S5. 78J | (990) 23491 
AL-HOWAISH -ELWIN G. SMITH CO LTD.. P.O. BOX 11181. JEDDAH, SAUDI ARABIA 21453 | 637-8000 


CORPORATION 


& KYNAR is a registered Trademark of Pennwalt Corporation 
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To meet the needs of Louis Sullivan and the brethren of the Chicago School 
of Architecture, Oscar Rixson developed the concealed floor-type closer. And like 
the buildings of those masters, Rixson closers have continued to serve well over 
the decades. 

No one knows how much more economical, more reliable, today’s vastly 
improved Rixson closers* will prove to be. We do know that no one has ever made 
a better door closer. 


RIXSON-FIREMARK 


9100 West Belmont Avenue 
Franklin Park, Minois 60131 
and Rexdale, Ontario— 
312/671-5670 


*Request: "To Close A Door,” 
a manual of total door control. 
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When beauty is as important as performance 


Built-in refrigeration for homes of distinction 
Combining beauty and performance Sub-Zero is the true 
built-in refrigeration system designed exclusively for the home. 
All models feature 24" depth, which enables them to fit flush 
with all standard base cabinets and affords easy accessibility 

to all stored items. O All Sub-Zero built-in models are designed 
to accept exterior panels of virtually any material. This unique 
feature provides you complete flexibility in 
kitchen design. You can blend it in or accent 
your own special kitchen decor. O Models 
range in size from 24" to 48" width and up to 
31 cubic feet in capacity...the largest unit 


— 


SuB-zERO |) 


made for the home. The line features side-by-side, over-n-under 
(freezer on bottom), all refrigerator, and all freezer units. Also 
available are under-counter and individual ice-making units. O 
All full size units feature automatic icemaker and adjustable 
storage in both refrigerator and freezer. O An outstanding 
refrigeration system coupled with such innovative features as 
polyurethane insulation (entire unit including doors), magnetic- 

: ally sealed doors, self venting and automatic 
defrost assures years of satisfactory perform- 
ance. D Every Sub-Zero unit is completely 
test run at the factory for total performance 
before delivery. 


See Sub-Zero on display at leading kitchen dealer and appliance showrooms. 
Send for colorful brochure on unique kitchens. Available in Canada. SUB-ZERO FREEZER CO. + P.O. BOX 4130, MADISON, WI 53711 è 608/271-2233 
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First of Berlin’s Inner City 
Exhibition Projects Completed 


First projects have been completed for 
Berlin's ambitious Internationalle Bauaus- 
stellung (IBA), but deadline for comple- 
tion of the rest has been advanced from 
1984 to 1987. The citywide exhibition, 
focused on social housing and urban devel- 
opment, has as its theme "Living in the 
Inner City." 

Although Germany has a long tradi- 
tion of architectural exhibitions, Josef 
Kleihues, original director of IBA, de- 
scribes the emphasis of this particular 
exhibition as "a protest against the destruc- 
tion of Berlin by postwar planning, town 
planning criteria, and architectural 
models." 

In Berlin this destruction, distinctly 
defined and following on from the devasta- 
tion caused by the war, is considerable. 
As in a number of other cities, both in 
Europe and North America, postwar devel- 
opment has tended to ignore established 
patterns of development. Instead it has 
been based on land uses that have been 
systematically separated out, zoned, and 
serviced by large and intrusive new roads. 
Consequently traditional forms of build- 
ing, which organized housing around the 
perimeter of city blocks so as to define 
clearly the public and private zones of 
the city, have to a large extent been over- 
looked. 

IBA abandoned an early idea for a focal 
development project on a clearly defined 
and discrete site in the Tiergarten and 
instead adopted a policy where numer- 
ous development schemes were scattered 
strategically throughout the existing city 
fabric. 

This reflected a change in philosophy 
from overall master plan to sensitive in- 
tervention, which was considered a more 
appropriate response to the varied archi- 
tectural problems associated with build- 
ing in the inner city. 

IBA is overseeing a total of 106 projects 
spread through the city in six different 
districts. In order to avoid uniformity and 
to reinforce its own view of the city as a 
diverse and richly varied collection of 
different buildings, IBA has sought to 
involve as many different architects as pos- 
sible in the current program of work. "We 
feel that it is better to have many, many 


First IBA project finished is a city block 
of housing designed by six groups of young 
German architects under Rob Krier (top). 
Nearing completion for IBA is an angular 
housing block by O. M. Ungers (above). 


architects working here," one IBA exec- 
utive commented. Even individual sites 
have been subdivided into several plots, 
each with its own designer. 

Most of the architects have been se- 
lected through national and international 
competitions. The most recent— for a 
school on Südliche Friedrichstadt — was 
won by the Italian architect Gino Valle. 
He now joins an impressive roll call of 
international architects that includes 
James Stirling, Herman Hertzberger, Rich- 
ard Meier, John Hejduk, Aldo Rossi, Rob 
Krier, Alvaro Siza, Gustav Peichl, and 
Arata Isozaki, who are working alongside 
German architects such as Gottfried 
Böhm, Manfried Schiedhelm, Heinrich 
Baller, and O. M. Ungers. 

Many of these architects are designing 
social housing. In West Germany this is 
based on inflexible standards of space 
provision, funding, and construction that 
IBA-sponsored projects must respect. IBA 
has acted as a go-between, linking archi- 
tects with the appropriate city agencies, 
local government, and statutory offices, 
but the development of designs from 
competition-winning schemes to built pro- 
jects has proved to be difficult in practice. 
Not only has progress been slow but in 
some cases the development of a project 
to ensure compliance with cost yardsticks, 
planning requirements, and local condi- 
tions has resulted in significant changes 
of the organization and appearance of 
schemes. 

Extension of the deadline would seem 
to indicate that the bureaucracy of build- 
ing has blocked progress. IBA has no exec- 
utive authority and receives three-quarters 
of its funding from the Berlin Senate and 
the remainder from the Federal Republic 
of Germany. Consequently the exhibition 
is very vulnerable to shifts in political 
sentiment, and three changes of city gov- 
ernment in the last four years appear to 
have significantly affected implementation 
of IBA's plans. 

In addition, split responsibilities for 
building and city planning introduced 
within city government, together with the 
separation within IBA's own management 
between new buildings that are under the 
direction of Kleihues and a large urban 
rehabilitation program for which Hardt- 
Walther Hamer is responsible, clearly have 
not helped the realization of IBA's origi- 
nal schedule. BRIAN CARTER 


Mr. Carter is an architect working with 
Arup Associates in London. 
News continued on page 22 
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Sloan presents 
the no-hands lavatory. 


Take the operation of the lavatory out of 
people's hands, and it becomes a cleaner, 
more cost-efficient fixture. 


ing, with no handles to get dirty 
and less chance of sink-top mess. 
There's less water waste, 

That's the big idea from Sloan—the no- because water flows only when 
hands lavatory, with no handles to turn needed and the user can't forget 
on, no handles to forget to turn off. — WET C35. to turn the water off. Using 
The Sloan Optima™ electronic sen- less water, of course, also 
sor is in charge. means saving on energy 

When the user approaches the used to pump and heat 


lavatory, he breaks an invisible beam of light generated that water. There's also less maintenance—reliability 

by the Optima sensor. This is built in. And there's far less chance of misuse or 
opens a solenoid valve and abuse. 
water flows from the faucet No-hands operation easily adapts to the rest of the 
automatically. When the restroom—toilets and urinals. And even to soap dis- 
user steps away, the water pensers, hand dryers, and more. With Optima systems 
shuts off. everywhere, you get optimum savings and optimum 
With no-hands lavatories, sanitation. 

bacterial contamination is Ask your Sloan representative about Optima systems 
reduced. There's less clean- today. Or write us. 


news SLOAN VALVE COMPANY 
10500 Seymour Avenue, Franklin Park, IL 60131 
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a You realize that architects today 
— — have to be artists, engineers 
L and economists. 


If you'd like to work less with 
paper and more with ideas, you’re 
going to like MCAUTO cad systems. 


With MCAUTO as your partner, you can spend less time 
drawing on the board and more time drawing on your 
imagination. 

E Our Building Design System (BDS) and General Drafting 
System (GDS) give you a more efficient, more cost-effective 
approach to your time-consuming tasks. 

X BDS/GDS are computer-aided design systems that 
combine architectural and engineering drafting techniques 
with three-dimensional computer modeling capabilities. 
And they let you design buildings much faster than 
conventional manual methods. 

With BDS/GDS, you see section plan, elevation and 
perspective views. You go directly from the three-dimen- 

sional model on the screen to two-dimensional drawings. And 
you get help in project coordination, structural interference 
checking, quantity survey, and cost estimates. 
The result: Less tedium, repetition and paperwork. 
More freedom, creativity and precision. And the bottom 
line — a better product for your client. 
It makes good sense to talk to MCAUTO, the data 
processing specialists. For more information, call (800) 
325-1551. Or write: MCAUTO, Dept. KBN-702, Box 516, 
St. Louis, MO 63166. rem 
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Aga Khan Awards Presented to 
11 Projects in Nine Countries 


The 1983 Aga Khan awards for excel- 
lence in architecture have been presented 
for 11 projects in nine countries. Prize 
money—up to $500,000 distributed every 
three years—is being divided among the 
architects, design and construction profes- 
sionals, craftsmen, clients, and institutions 
judged most responsible for the success 
of the winning projects. This year’s win- 
ners include a resort hotel, a vacation 
house, an airport terminal, and a mosque. 
The projects and brief descriptions follow: 

Tanjong Jara Beach Hotel and Rantau 
Abang Visitors’ Center was designed by 
Wimberly, Whinesand, Allison, Tong & 
Goo of Hawaii with Akitek Beisekutu 
Malaysia of Kaula Lampur as part of a 
Malaysian government project to provide 
a resort facility and conservation area. 
The beach hotel, located on a 77-acre 
site along a crescent beach, includes 
duplex cottages and two-story buildings 
with eight to 12 guest rooms, all con- 
structed of native hardwood and raised 
three to five feet above ground with open 
sided rooms and steep pitched roofs with 
gabled grilles. The visitors’ center, located 
six miles north of the hotel, includes a 
sea life museum, a botanical garden, a 
bazaar for local crafts, and a nature area. 

The Haj Terminal (also winner of a 1983 
AIA honor award, see May, page 276), 
designed by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
is a 105-acre fabric-roofed structure 
separated into two pavilions. Each pa- 
vilion has five modules with 21 self- 
contained, identical, semiconical struc- 
tural units. Used only for a six-week pe- ' 
riod during the annual pilgrimage to the 
Holy City of Mecca, the terminal pro- 
vides space for ticketing, customs, bag- 
gage retrieval, and waiting areas with 
shops, restaurants, benches for sitting 
and sleeping, and toilet facilities. 

The Andalous residence hotel in the 
new resort of Port El Kantaoui, designed 
by Serge Santelli, is part of a major com- 
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plex that includes three hotels and rec- 
reational, sports, and entertainment facil- 
ities. The three-story structure utilizes 
vernacular elements, including a central 
courtyard with an interior garden, a series 
of pools and fountains, exterior stairways, 
and traditional arches. Its white facade is 
interrupted by small windows and decora- 
tive bands of traditional ceramic tiles. 
The rehabilitation of the lavish, 18th 
century Azem Palace in Damascus, Syria, 
by Shafiq al-Imam and Zaki al-Amir to 
house a museum relied on French plans 
from the 1920s and descriptions by fam- 
ily members to reconstruct the severely 
damaged complex. The rebuilding re- 


A 


The restored tomb of Shah Rukn-I- Alam. 


spected the existing structure and the cul- 
tural heritage of the period and integrated 
a modern residence added in the 1930s, 
designed by Michel Ecochard. 

A small vacation house in the resort of 
Akyaka, Turkey, designed by poet Nail 
Cakirhan, was selected for "sensitive revival 
of craftsmanship and cultural sensitivity." 
It features a rubble stone foundation, tim- 
ber framework, infilled brick walls, tile 
roof, handcrafted woodwork, and built-in 
furniture. 

The restoration of the Darb Qirmiz 
Quarter in Cairo, Egypt, included the pres- 
ervation of seven monuments, the earli- 
est built in 1368, and the rehabilitation of 
22 residential buildings constructed after 
the 18th century. Two commercial com- 
plexes and several apartment houses have 
been constructed on vacant sites in the 
quarter, and the area has been opened to 
through traffic. 

The reconstruction of the Hafsia quar- 
ter in the Medina of Tunis to public hous- 
ing included the addition of a canopy over 
a commercial street to link the two sec- 
tions of the medina and infill housing 
designed to blend with the existing build- 
ings. The architects, Wassim bin 
Mahmoud and Arno Heinz, preserved 
narrow, winding alleys and courtyards to 
maintain the scale of the traditional 
architecture. 

For the great Mosque of Niono, com- 
pleted in 1973, planner/builder Lassiné 
Minta employed vernacular architecture 
and traditional technologies, including 
load-bearing mud brick arches, floors and 
roofs of wood, matting and earth, wood 
scaffolding in bearing walls, and rice 
husk plastering. 


Restoration of the 14th century tomb 
of Shah Rukn-I-Alam in Multan, Pakistan, 
included clearing the site, reinforcing the 
masonry walls, replacing tiles, and repair- 
ing damaged woodwork. Architect 
Muhammad Wali Ullah Khan was hon- 
ored for increasing the "awareness of the 
need for the conservation of the great 
monuments in the country." 

Sherefudin's White Mosque in Visoko, 
Yugoslavia, designed by Zlatko Ugljen and 
S. Maklin, engineer, was honored for com- 
bining modern and vernacular elements 
and maintaining the traditional atmo- 
sphere of a destroyed mosque located on 
the same site. The complex includes an 
exterior courtyard with a fountain, out- 
side prayer area, and a public library. 

'The Ramses Wissa Wassef Arts Center 
in Giza, Egypt, designed and founded by 
Ramses Wissa Wassef, is constructed of 
clay and mud bricks and features tradi- 
tional vaulted and domed structures. The 
school has grown to include workshops, 
showrooms, a sculpture museum, and 
housing for teachers and students. 

Jurors were Turgut Cansever, Istanbul; 
Rifat Chadirji, Baghdad; Habib Fida Ali, 
Karachi; Mübeccel Kiray, Istanbul; 
Charles Moore, FAIA, Los Angeles; Parid 
Wardi bin Sudin, Kaula Lampur; Ismail 
Serageldin, Washington, D.C.; Roland 
Simounet, Paris; and James Stirling, 
London. 


Paris Opera House Competition: 
*Folie de l'architecture 


French President Francois Mitterrand last 
month invited three of six finalists in an 
international design competition for a new 
Paris opera house to carry out "further 
studies" on their proposals. A 20-member 
international jury had asked Mitterrand to 
choose one of the six, but it also acknowl- 
edged that there was a basic flaw in the 
competition requirements: Site and build- 
ing program were incompatible. 

Those invited to elaborate on their 
schemes are Carlos Ott (Canada), Rocco 
Sen Kee Yim (Hong Kong), and the team 
of Dan Munteanu, Teodor Georgesco, and 
Odile Perreau-Hamburger (France). Elimi- 
nated from the competition are Christian 
Depurtzamparc (France), J. P. Viguier and 
J. F. Jodry (France), and Nicholas Hare 
(United Kingdom). 

The competition was first announced 
in 1982. The site for the new opera house 
is an irregular parcel of the disused rail- 
way station on the Place de la Bastille. 
The design program called for a 2,700- to 
3,000-seat opera house, four large staging 
areas, a full-size rehearsal stage, and a 
"modular" theater seating 600 to 1,500 
spectators to be used for experimental 
opera performances. 

The concept of the new opera house is 

continued on page 24 
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€ Retrofit: apply Thermasote over old roofs 
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significantly different from that of Charles 
Garnier's celebrated Opera House, com- 
pleted in 1874. The new opera is to be a 
working home for the furtherance of the 
popular music revival that is going on all 
over France. It is also a manifestation of 
the government's cultural ambitions for a 
new, and now somewhat faltering, social- 
ist arts program. Both opera and the opera 
house are meant to be as accessible as 
the nearest cafe-restaurant. 

The schedule for the new opera calls 
for at least four different works to be pre- 
sented over a two-month period "every 
day and throughout the whole year." Many 
sets will therefore have to be held in 
reserve and used in rotation. In this kind 
of scheme, physical management becomes 


the major ingredient of the architectural 
program. The whole competition there- 
fore concentrated on the amount of space 
required on site to accommodate the tech- 
nical requirements. 

In judging the 766 entries, it soon be- 
came obvious to the jury [of which the 
author of this article was a member| that 
these basic programmatic requirements 
created seemingly insolvable problems to 
the architects. In fact, in the end, the 
jury found only 70 reasonably successful, 
workable schemes. 

The first problem required competitors 
to take the mission’s stage layout diagram 
and overlay it on the site. In reviewing 
the entries, the jury found that only three 
alternative layouts could be achieved with- 
out breaking the boundaries of the site 
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or offending aspects of "functioning" or 
security. The stage space requirements 
imposed the following conditions: The 
width of the main stage plus lateral set 
spaces had to be 70 meters; each project 
had to incorporate six ancillary stage 
spaces for rapid rotation of sets at the 
mean ground level; alternative set spaces 
were to be situated 16 meters below mean 
level; adequate connections were required 
(without interruption) between the main 
stage, the rehearsal stage, and the work- 
shops; independent scenery circulation 
was required for each stage at the mean 
ground level as well as for the scenery 
maneuvering space below ground level. 

The effect of all this was to create a 
large "inviolable" area on the plan. As 
this area nearly filled the site across its 
diagonal it allowed insufficient room for 
placing the 2,700-seat auditorium and 
restricted space for the circulation and 
entry to the modular auditorium. 

Other issues brought into question the 
whole notion of international architectural 
competitions on this scale. Such competi- 
tions, most professionals would admit, are 
one of the most attractive ways of enter- 
ing the international arena. They are a 
way of achieving instant fame— as Jórn 
Utzon proved with the 1956 Sydney Opera 
House competition. But, as competitions 
are usually set up for special public build- 
ings, they are judged in a blaze of publi- 
city, which results in schemes overblown 
in their design and structural considera- 
tions. 

For the opera house, there were the 
gestures of entrants who thought the jury 
would be impressed by cooling tower 
shapes. Then there were schemes hung 
together with taut cables connecting low- 
slung roofs covering the various functional 
areas. Some of these looked like fishnet 
stockings hanging between a multitude 
of unconnected thighs. And then there 
were those who decided, against all ad- 
vice, to change the rules as they went 
along, and those who wished to confuse 
the jury by designing a building for 
another place. 

As well as these, there were rebels and 
"artistic" candidates who dolled up their 
schemes in garish colors (against the sub- 
mission rules); there were those who 
entered pictures of scale models as well 
as eclectics and revivalists who won ap- 
proval from those members of the jury 
who shared their historical interests. A 
number of schemes, however, took the 
traditional idea of the egg-in-the-box the- 
ater (curved auditorium in a rectangular 
frame) and respected the linearity of the 
site. Such a decision emphasized the im- 
portance of the program and the projected 
site, but fell foul of the different spaces 
that the area was required to provide. 

The many and varied approaches show 
the dilemma that faces an open competi- 

continued on page 29 
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Did you say space-savings? 

Yes. The bay’s sides are 90° to {he wall. 

This reduces the width of the opening. To as little 
as 50”. Yet a high wide view still comes home. 

You're saying less is more? 

We're saying this Andersen" box bay is ideal 
for your space-conscious new desigrs and your 
remodeling/restoration projects. 

And the energy-saving claim? 

Fact not claim. This window is |made of 
naturally insulating wood and uses double-pane 
insulating glass to reduce conducted heat loss 
through the glass area by almost 50, compared 
to a single-pane window without storms. This 
energy-efficiency can mean year-round fuel savings 
for your client. 

That alone won't sell them. 

Then consider this. Covering the wood core 
of the window is a layer of thick rigid Perma-Shield* 
vinyl. The vinyl (available in white dr Terratone 
color) resists installation damage. Ends on-site 
staining or priming. Saves on maintenance costs 
because it doesn't need painting. 

Nice. But everything sounds gobd in an ad. 

Then check Sweet's File 8.16/An. Or go see 
your Andersen distributor or dealer. {They're 
in the Yellow Pages under Windows, Tell them we 
sent you. 
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Dresden Cascade Series - acrylic whirlpool. One of over 50 bath products built by craftsmen. 


At GlasTec, titles don’t get reserved parking. 
Mildred Ritchie does. 


At GlasTec, that prime spot 
five feet from the entrance is 
reserved for Mildred Ritchie, 
the Craftsman of the Month. 
Mildred of Final Finish gets to 
park practically at the doorstep, 
while the company president 
looks for an empty slot - any 
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This little perk is just one 
small way of saying, “Thanks, 
Mildred. GlasTec appreciates 
the craftsmanship you bring to 
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Awards and Competitions from page 24 
tion entrant. The problem occurs less with 
limited competitions. However, one could 
hardly argue the superiority of the pro- 
posed ABK National Gallery extensions, 
produced as the result of a limited com- 
petition, against the design of the suc- 
cessful Beaubourg, chosen in a competi- 
tion similar to that of the opera house. 

Indeed, the total number of submissions 
received was roughly the same: 776 for 
the opera house and 681 for Beaubourg. 
The sheer waste of effort is still to be 
assessed. At a rough estimate, the cost of 
entries absorbed by the architectural pro- 
fession was $7.5 million to $9 million. Prize 
money totaled around $480,000 divided 
between 32 entrants. The architect of the 
design chosen by the president will receive 
normal fees for the work. 

For some architects, it was clearly fun, 
and worth every penny invested. But it 
must be admitted that it was a competi- 
tion dedicated to the folie de l architec- 
ture as well as to what the French jour- 
nal l'Express last year called de la mu- 
sique. DENNIS SHARP 


Mr. Sharp, a member of the competition 
jury. practices architecture in London and 
was founder and editor of AA Quarterly 
(1968-82). 


Practice 


Hurricane Window Breakage 
Raises Questions in Houston 


Now that Hurricane Alicia has been 
reduced to a grim memory, architects, 
engineers, and claims adjusters are trying 
to determine why an estimated 2,000 win- 
dows popped out of downtown Houston 
buildings during the Aug. 18 storm. Allied 
Bank Plaza and the InterFirst Bank 
Building were the hardest hit, with Entex 
Tower, One Shell Plaza, and the Hyatt 
and Sheraton hotels suffering lesser 
damage. Alicia caused over $1 billion 
damage in Houston and nearly $350 mil- 
lion in nearby Galveston. 

Initially, flying debris was blamed for 
most of the breakage, with roof gravel 
the favorite villain. Most of the damage 
occurred in the middle and lower sec- 
tions of buildings, with the tops remain- 
ing comparatively unscathed. Recently, 
however, several experts have begun to 
revise their preliminary conclusions to 
include the possibilities of faulty curtain 
wall design, excessive “racking” or flex- 


ing of building frames, and unanticipated 
wind tunnel effects. 

H. Scott Norville, a civil engineer 
at Texas Tech’s Institute for Disaster 
Research, said that he has modified his 
earlier views on the impact of debris. 
“Debris was undoubtedly a major factor,” 
he said, “but we've also had reports of 
windows being blown out intact, which 
suggests they may have been weak to start 
with or else were popped out by the 
motion of the building. Also, Im uncer- 
tain why so many windows broke on the 
back or leeward sides of buildings." 
Norville said investigators have discov- 
ered windows that cracked without appar- 
ent impact. In one building they found a 
curtain clamped tight between the glass 
and the window frame, suggesting that 
the glass had bellied out, then snapped 
back in place. 

Horace Cude, Houston's deputy build- 

contined on page 32 


Freedom of design. 
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Custom engineered shower floors capitalize on 


MARKETING ASSISTANCE 
IN NEW FIELDS 
OFFERED 


Design oriented firm, joint recipient of over 100 
design awards for Excellence in Design in 30 states 
and nine foreign countries, with extensive experience 
in Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, Office Buildings, Arenas 
and Stadiums, Churches, Housing, Planning Projects, 
Studies, and Criminal Justice Architecture, is available 


to Architectural or Engineering firms as consultant or 
joint venture partner in the marketing effort and as 
design effort collaborator for these types of projects— 
domestic or foreign. 


unusual space configurations in hospitals, apartment 
towers, dormitories. One-piece construction, integral 
cast drain. Custom colors. Cost savings of 30 to 50% 
compared with on-site construction. Challenge us. 


NATHANIEL CURTIS, F.A.I.A. 
Fritz Suchke 

3614 Magazine Street 

New Orleans, Louisiana 70115 
Telephone: (504) 899-5622 

Telex: WUI (682) 1235 IHWTCUW 


WILLIAMS 


STERN-WILLIAMS, INC. * PO. Box 8004, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66208 
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MORTON THIOKOL. INC. 
Specialty Chemicals Division 


News About 
Insulating Glass 


USEFUL INSULATING GLASS INFORMATION 
FOR YOUR REFERENCE 


Insulating Glass 


INSULATING 


What is it? 

How does it work? 
How is it tested? 
How does it save 
energy? 


=  THIOKOL GLAZING 
>). COMPATIBILITY 
| TEST FOR 
INSULATING 


Procedure for determin- 
ing the compatibility of 
insulating glass edge 
sealants with standard 


glazing compounds. 


Quarterly newsletter 
describes attractive 
buildings which utilize 
insulating glass 
fabricated with 
THIOKOL 800 / 
THIOKOL 805. 
insulating glass sealant. 


“How To Avoid Failures” 


Article lists 10 steps 

toward improving the 

lifespan of insulating 

glass units. 9 M 
— 


Article describes com- 
mon methods of testing 
insulating glass Ure 
including: original dew 
point, ultraviolet fogging, 
weather/cycling and high 
humidity exposure. 


Concise presentation of 
information on THIOKOL 
800/THIOKOL 805 in a 
format preferred by 
specification writers, 
following the SPEC- 
DATA? 10-point format. 


For copies of literature, please write: 
Mkt Comm,-AlA, Morton Thiokol Inc., Spec Chem Div, P.O. Box 8296, Trenton, NJ 08650 
In Canada: Thiokol Canada Limited, 75 Horner Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada M8Z 4X7 


TMTrademark 
* Registered trademark of Construction Specifications Institute 
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superior aluminum modul 
construction, offering applica 


— design T 
~ ~ "quotation and suggestions, if 


limited only by your own 


imagination. .. requested, ithin several days of 
Glazing can be specified as clear ie — 

tempered insulated glass, tinted We'll provide on-site 

glass, reflective, laminated or special construct supervision, if needed— 

purpose glass to suit your particular but supervision should not be 

application and local building code nec except for the most 

nne S | p ENGLISH GREENHOUSE 
Your future profits can be FLOR 


ENGLISH GREENHOUSE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 11th & Linden Streets, Camden, New Jersey 08102 
A Mallinson-Denny Company in The Brooke Bond Group A 
Call Toll Free 1-800-223-0867/in N.J. call (609) 966-6161 "s — 
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United Press International Photo 


Practice from page 29 
ing inspector, said the city’s building code 
requires that highrises be designed to with- 
stand winds of 90 m.p.h. Cude said most 
buildings are designed to withstand even 
higher winds. A wind gauge in downtown 
Houston registered winds of 97 m.p.h. 
before Alicia’s force blew it away. 

"Alicia's winds were not extraordinary 
in a code context," said Joseph Minor, 
also with the Institute for Disaster 
Research. "But it doesn't surprise me that 
there was a lot of breakage. We've seen 
this debris mechanism before." Minor 
agrees with Norville that “racking” and 
faulty curtain wall design may also have 
contributed to the breakage. "It will take 
six months to a year to complete the gath- 
ering of data," Minor said. 

As a result of Hurricane Alicia, build- 
ing codes in both Houston and Galves- 
ton are being reviewed with an eye to 


providing greater protection against hur- 
ricane winds. The Galveston City Coun- 
cil has declared a temporary moratorium 
on new construction and banned repairs 


on seriously damaged buildings on the 


Gulf side of the seawall. 
Like other American cities, Houston 
"n requires that windows be tested for wind 


pressure, but not for impact from debris. 
Minnesota Mutual Insurance Co. | Ironically, at the July 13 meeting of the 
St. Paul, MN Southern Building Code Congress in Lit- 
BWBR Architects, St. Paul, MN tle Rock, Ark., the hurricane committee 
proposed changing the standard building 
code to require that in hurricane areas 
windows be designed to withstand debris. 
Such a requirement is standard in sev- 
eral cyclone-prone parts of the world, 
most notably Australia. "There's no ques- 
tion that this is a reasonable proposal," 
said Minor, a member of the congress. 
"We are supposed to design buildings for 
the forces that impinge on them, and in 
hurricane areas that includes debris." The 
proposed change was referred to a review 
committee for additional study. 

Because the most severely damaged 
buildings were located in a compact four- 
block area of downtown Houston, 
between Louisiana and Lamar streets, the 
possibilities of venturi effects and unpre- 
dictable wind currents is also being ex- 
amined. Bob Halverson, a partner in the 
Houston office of Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill, architect of Allied Bank Plaza, 
said that the building was wind-tunnel 

Walls fill in fast with pre-assembled units of Cold Spring Granite. Here, | tested and "performed as we expected it 
an unusual sprandrel profile is fabricated from Cold Spring's Rockville Gran- | would." Allied, an all-glass building, lost 


D 
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NE 
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A 


ite on steel truss frames. an estimated 450 windows during the 
The 9' x 5' x 2V?' units went from truck to tower in minutes, saving field | storm. InterFirst Bank, constructed of 
labor, time and money. granite and glass, lost an estimated 700 


Your designs can take shape in any of Cold Spring's 16 colors and four | windows. Halverson would not discuss the 
finishes. For a 20 page, full color catalog showing all that Cold Spring has to specifics of the test, and information is 
offer, just call 800-328-7038. In Minnesota call not immediately available about tests on 
612-685-3621. Or write to the address below. other buildings in the area. 

Cold Spring Granite Company Although a wind tunnel can simulate 
Dept. AIA-10 the action of wind, it cannot account for 
202 South 3rd Avenue the sudden changes in wind speed and 
Cold Spring, MN 56320 continued on page 36 
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Announcing for Architects: 


A profitable solution to a creative problem. 
ProDraft from Bausch & Lomb. 


ProDraft, the system for architects 
Bausch & Lomb has been working side- 
by-side with architects to gain a clear 
insight into the special needs of your 
profession. To design a productivity tool 
which links your creativity to the power 
of a computer. To produce an electronic 
design/drafting system which is easily in- 
tegrated into your daily work. Which is 
an economical and profitable asset for 
small and large architectural firms alike. 


The result: ProDraft. The newest addi- 
tion to Bausch & Lomb's growing line 
of electronic drafting systems. 


The designer's companion 

As a designer, you'll appreciate 
ProDraft's desktop compactness and the 
self-paced video training program that 
makes learning easy. W/ith step-by-step 
instructions, you'll quickly begin using 
ProDraft to create drawings three to ten 
times faster than with manual methods. 
To make changes in minutes—not 
hours or days. To reduce design errors 
that occur in drafting. And to produce 
perfect original drawings every time. 


As a manager, you'll profit from 
ProDraft's speed, accuracy, automatic 
scaling, lettering and dimensioning. And 
its ability to handle up to 16 perfectly- 
registered layers in a single drawing. 


And that's not all. Five application 
packages are offered—residential, com- 
mercial, light commercial, 
renovation and HVAC. 
Just to make sure ProDraft 
fits your firm's special 

area of practice. 


Easy to implement 
ProDraft also features a 
unique Implementation 
Guide—a comprehensive D 

plan that shows you exactly how 
ProDraft affects your billing, marketing, 
design control, and other important 
areas. It shows you specifically how to 
use ProDraft to produce high-quality 
working drawings. And how to speed 
up working drawing production while 
maintaining your control over the pro- 
ject. With this plan, Bausch & Lomb 
eliminates the guesswork of implementa- 
tion, and ensures that ProDraft becomes 
a working, profitable part of your firm 
immediately. 


Low on cost, high in productivity 
Priced at only $29,995, ProDraft comes 
complete with a high-resolution graphics 
terminal, detached keyboard, D-size 
digital plotter, and custom menu 
which allows you to operate the 
system immediately and effectively 
without memorizing 
computer commands. 
Each system also features 
Bausch & Lomb's 
extensive Drafting Library, 
containing hundreds of 
predrawn symbols—from 
plumbing fixtures to 

| landscape art. 


i 


ProDraft increases your firm’s productiv- 
ity while improving profitability. And 
with its low price, it can pay for itself in 
less than a year—especially when you 
consider that projects are handled three 
to ten times faster. 


Discover how ProDraft can be the 
profitable solution to your creative prob- 
lems. For more information, contact the 
authorized Bausch & Lomb dealer in 
your area, or return the coupon below. 


BAUSCH & LOMB y 


P.O. Box 14547 * Austin, Texas 78761 
512 837-8952 


Please forward information on ProDraft. 
Attached is my business card. 


Bausch & Lomb, Interactive Graphics Division 
P.O. Box 14547 

Austin, Texas 78761 

512 837-8952 


PRODRAFT 


DRAFTING SYSTEM 


A 
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Lighting design is exciting . . . with Columbia! 


a 
Columbia SuperTube! 


Columbia Accent Lighting! 


Fluorescent lighting needn't be restricted 
to illuminating acres of desks. With 


+ ; eser ; T.A. Box 2787 
Columbia's Designer Lighting series Spokane, WA 99220 
you can wash a wall, accent an arch- 509/924-7000 


itectural feature or differentiate a space. 
You can suspend the lights, 


bracket them on walls, conceal them in = 
the ceiling or create attractive patterns. Gomina 
Gu "mS For information contact your local Columbia Kg] Cng 
ubsidiary of » 
SESPE. cu iNiDue rra roc. Agent Or write to us. Ime 
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Send us your best house design. 
If it wins, we'll build it. 


If you’re an architect, engineer, 
designer, builder or student, you're 
eligible to enter our design contest. 

Object: to recognize innovations 
in housing. 

First prize is $5,000 and the chance 
to see your ideas constructed and 
featured in Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Builder and Progressive Archi- 
tecture. 

We're looking for single-family 
home designs that are appealing 
and economical to build. They must 
also demonstrate noteworthy aes- 
thetic and structural uses of wood 
products. 

You can get rules and entry forms 
three ways. Send in the coupon. 


Call (206) 565-6600. Or write Inno- 
vations in Housing, P.O. Box 11700, 
Tacoma, WA 98411. 

But do it soon. Because all en- 
tries must be postmarked by March 
15, 1984. 


INNOVATIONS 
IN HOUSING 


A design competition sponsored by the Wood 
Products Promotion Council, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Builder and Progressive Architecture. 
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Innovations in Housing 
Dept. 1083AIA, P.O. Box 11700 
Tacoma, WA 98411 


Please send me entry forms. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 
Zip 


DEPT. AIA 103 


eee il 
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pressure that occur during a hurricane. 
Nor can it account for flying debris. 
Experts disagree on the appropriateness 
of constructing glass skyscrapers in cities 
such as Houston. “Technology allows us 
to build tall, and economics dictates that 
we do it,” said Don Geis, a natural haz- 
ards specialist with the AIA Foundation. 
"Before saying that there shouldn't be any 
more highrise glass buildings in Houston, 
you'd have to determine if there are 
enough damaging hurricanes to make 
them invalid. It's a judgment call, but 

I'd say no.” 

Dr. Hal Garrish of the National Hurri- 
cane Center in Miami sees the situation 
differently. "In those areas that are hurri- 
cane prone, like Galveston and Houston, 


you have to think twice about putting a 
lot of people near the coast and up high. 
We've been concerned for some time 
that many coastal cities are too lax in 
their building codes when it comes to 
hurricanes." 

Designing a building to withstand the 
highest winds and every kind of flying 
debris would, in the opinion of most 
engineers, be economically impractical. 
On the other hand, no deaths or injuries 
from falling glass occurred during Hurri- 
cane Alicia, a fact that makes cost bene- 
fit thinking more palatable than it would 
otherwise be. "Building codes exist first 
of all to provide protection for the public," 
said Minor. "If in glass breakage an over- 
riding life safety issue emerges, then eco- 
nomics doesn't matter.” Davin DILLON 


Introducing... 


SN 


(Sound &video contractor ) 


You can receive FREE a new magazine ex- 
clusively for sound and video contractors 
and related industry professionals. 


S&VC covers the entire realm of sound and video contracting. It's the on- 
ly monthly publication that provides in-depth technical updates on new 
products and new technology as well as information on business opera- 
tion and management news...all in one well-designed, colorful, easy-to- 


read format. 


If you're an architect designing 


any of the following facilities with 


sound/video systems, you need to be reading S&VC: 


Hotels 
Hospitals 


Office buildings 
Churches 


Schools 
Stadiums/arenas 


Shopping centers 
Theaters 


S&VC provides you with all you need to know about: 


Sound Reinforcement 
Sound Masking 
Engineered Sound 


Paging 


S&VC is sent absolutely free to all 


Public Address 


Intercoms 


Background/Foreground Music 
Fire/Burglar Alarms 
Life Safety Systems 


qualified sound and video contracting 


and related industry professionals. To receive your free subscription to 


S&VC, simply complete and return 
you a subscription card. 


Mail to: 

Ingrid Busch 
Subscription Dept. 
S&VC 

P.O. Box 12901 

Overland Park, KS 66212 


Name 
Company 
Address 
City 


the coupon below. We'll promptly mail 


S&VC...You can't afford not to read it. 


Title 


State Zip 
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Formaldehyde Insulation Ban 
Lifted; Warnings Persist 


Over the objections of its Consumer Prod- 
ucts Safety Commission, the Reagan Ad- 
ministration has allowed urea formalde- 
hyde foam insulation back on the market. 
Although industry spokesmen maintain 
that the product is safe when installed 
properly, Nancy H. Steorts, head of the 
commission, warned that it "can be very 
harmful to consumers" and the public 
should not be led "to the mistaken belief 
that this product is now considered safe." 

The commission imposed the ban last 
year, basing its decision on scientific data 
linking the insulation to cancer, respira- 
tory distress, and skin irritation. An appel- 
late court struck down the ban this spring, 
based on questions about the commis- 
sion's legal and scientific arguments, while 
acknowledging that complaints "identify 
a real problem." Nevertheless, the Jus- 
tice Department declined to appeal to 
the Supreme Court, and the ruling by 
the Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals stands. 

In a letter to Mrs. Steorts, Solicitor 
General Rex E. Lee wrote: ... my deci- 
sion not to seek Supreme Court review 
does not reflect any disagreement with 
the merits of the commission's decision 
to ban urea formaldehyde from the 
American marketplace." 

Nearly 500 consumer product liability 
suits have been filed over the product in 
recent years. A commission staff mem- 
ber says failure to appeal the lifting of 
the ban will not affect that litigation. 


Carter Selects Design Team for 
Presidential Library, Center 


Four low, circular buildings arranged in a 
semicircle on a wooded lake shore in 
Northeast Atlanta are to comprise the Car- 
ter Presidential Library and Center. Car- 
ter himself selected the design team for 
the $25 million project, a consortium of 
Jova/Daniels/Busby of Atlanta and 
Lawton/Umemura/Yamamoto of Hono- 
lulu. Site planning is by the Atlanta office 
of EDAW, Inc. 

The 150,000-square-foot complex will 
occupy a gently sloped, 30-acre site be- 
tween the Emory University campus and 
downtown Atlanta. Visitors arriving by car 
will drive past a circle of flags and pro- 
ceed to parking spaces screened by the 
natural terrain. Walkways will lead to a 
pair of covered promenades flanking a 
series of three gardens. The promenades 
will meet as a glazed reception area over- 
looking the lake and Atlanta's skyline and 
providing views of the curvilinear com- 
plex along the shore. 

Most of the anticipated 600,000 annual 
visitors will proceed to the museum, a 

continued on page 38 


CLASSICS 


The AIA Press presents the classics. 
These books started strong and keep 
selling steadily. That says something: 
You can't afford to be without them. 
They're invaluable resources for practical, 
accessible "how-to" information. 


Architectural Graphic Standards (3M475) 
If you want to stay current in technology . . . 
the seventh edition reflects the changes in 
design concerns, building practices and 
building technology that have occurred dur- 
ing the past 10 years. $90 members/$99.95 
nonmembers 


Managing Architectural Projects: 

_ The Process (2M727) $18/$22.50 
Managing Architectural Projects: The 
Effective Project Manager (2M730) $10/ 
$12.50 

Managing Architectural Projects: Three 
Case Studies (2M732) $19.50/$24 

If you want a crack project management 

team . . . these three books will help you im- 

prove project management capability. 


Compensation Guidelines for Architectu- 
ral and Engineering Services: A Manage- 
ment Guide to Cost-Based Compensation 
(2M188) 

If you want to sharpen your financial and 
management skills. Compensation 
Guidelines provides a rational process for 
relating design professionals' compensation 
to the cost of services provided. Topics cov- 
ered include determining the scope of ser- 
vices required, fixing the cost for each item 
of service and estimating a professional 
compensation fee. $16/$19.95 


Financial Management for Architects: A 
Guide to Understanding, Planning and 
Controlling the Firm's Finances 

(M724) 

Financial Management is the "umbrella" 
book of the AIA Financial Management Sys- 
tem, covering basic theories and applications 
appropriate to all size firms of design pro- 
fessionals. Topics include examination of 
financial goals, profit planning and financial 
controls. $28/$34.95 


The Annual of American Architecture, 
1980, 1981, 1982 (M736) 
If you want to see the best, new architecture 
in America . . each edition includes com- 
mentary from the leading designers, critics 
and stylemakers of our time and features 
Significant national, state and regional 
award-winning buildings. $64/$79.75 
Individual volumes: 


Annual of American Architecture 1982 
Edition (M735) $24/$30 

Annual of American Architecture 1981 
Edition (M731) $24/$30 

Annual of American Architecture 1980 
Edition (M725) $19.25/$24 


Architects Handbook of Professional 
Practice (1M104) 
If you want to know the most current 
standard forms of agreement... 
the Handbook contains samples of 
all the standard AIA contracts and 
forms as well as chapters examining 
various aspects of architectural 
practice. It is one of the most im- 
portant manuals on your reference 
shelf. $42/$60 


THE AIA PRESS, A DIVISION OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS SERVICE CORPORATION 
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“Kalwall, the most highly insulating light transmitting material." 
See Sweet's 8. 14/KaL, 7.8/KaL, 13.11a/Ka, 13.2c/Stu. 


Kalwall 


CORPORATION 
1111 Candia Rd., Manchester, NH 03103 


ARCHITECTURE/OCTOBER 1983 


(603) 627-3861 
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Practice from page 36 
circular pavilion at the southern end of 


| the complex. Programmed for the mu- 


seum wing are two film theaters, an 
exhibit about the presidency in the 20th 
century, a reproduction of the oval office 
as it was during the Carter years, and an 
exhibit on the Carter presidency and the 
Carter archives. 

Three smaller, connected, circular build- 
ings will comprise the opposite wing. The 
two-story “presidential pavilion” will house 
offices for Carter and his staff, suites for 
visiting dignitaries, and conference/ 
meeting spaces. The “resources pavilion” 
will house administrative offices for the 
center as well as books and computer links 
to the libraries on Emory University’s cam- 
pus several miles away. The third building, 
the “fellows pavilion,” will provide offices 
for the academic staff of the center and 
additional conference space. 

A nonsectarian chapel to seat about 
100 is to be located several hundred yards 
from the main complex. It will also open 
to an amphitheater arrangement to accom- 
modate several hundred more in a wood- 
land clearing. 


San Francisco Museum Plans 
Architecture, Design Program 


The San Francisco Museum of Modern 
Art has announced plans to establish a 
department of architecture and design, 
the first program of its kind at a West 
Coast museum. 

In announcing the program, Henry T. 
Hopkins, director of the museum, said, 
“The rich creative heritage of the West 
and the rapidly growing audience for the 
design disciplines demand the develop- 
ment of such a program.” The depart- 
ment plans to collect, exhibit, and educate 
in various aspects of the two disciplines, 
but, Hopkins said, “we do not intend to 
mimic the activities of the Museum of 

continued on page 42 


Computers cut costs in Los Angeles building. 


ELEVATORS BY DOVER 


ManuLife Plaza makes a strong bid for the title “Most terization at ManuLife Plaza also extends to the eleva- 
Energy-Efficient Building in Los Angeles: A computer- tors. Eight Dover Traction Elevators are controlled by 
ized mechanical and electrical system is designed Dover's exclusive Traflomatic* system. Two Dover Oil- 
to take advantage of natural heating and cool- draulic® Elevators serve the underground parking 
ing cycles for maximum energy conserva- garage. For more information on Dover Elevators, 
tion. Energy usage and life safety write Dover Corporation, Elevator Division, 
and security systems are moni- Box 2177, Memphis, Tennessee 38101. 


tored round-the-clock by the 
computerized building : B DOVER | ELEVATORS 


management sys- 
tem. Compu- 


ir R 
ELEVATOR CO., 
Los Angeles 
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Project: Orchard Falls at Greenwood Plaza, Englewood, CO Architect: Murata Outland Associates, Inc., Denver, CO 


is available from Consolidated 
Aluminum, a leading developer 
and producer of composite materials 
for specific needs. For technical data 
and specifications, see our catalog in 
Sweet's General Building File, section 7.5/ALu. 
For more information contact National Sales and 
Marketing Manager, Carla Lane, at (314) 851-2346 


UCOBOND 


MATERIAL 


Consolidated Aluminum, Composite Material 
Division, 11960 Westline Industrial Drive, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 63141. Alucobond is a registered trademark 
of Consolidated Aluminum for its composite material 


CONSOLIDATED 
ALUMINUM 


s Circle 29 on information card 
Composite Material Specialists 
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Modern Art in New York or any other 
institution. We will look at architecture 
and design from our West Coast perspec- 
tive.” 

Plans for the department include ap- 
pointment of a curator in 1984 and set- 
ting up a full schedule of events, includ- 
ing both collecting and originating ex- 
hibits, by 1985, the 50th anniversary of 
the museum. Before a full-time architec- 
tural curator is appointed, the museum 
will continue to present design exhibitions 
developed by other institutions. 

One of the first exhibitions, “California 
Counterpoint: New West Coast Architec- 
ture 1982,” to open early next month, will 
feature projects, visionary work, and com- 
pleted buildings by contemporary Califor- 
nia architects. 

Two other exhibits are scheduled to 
celebrate the announcement of the new 
department. On view through Nov. 20 is 


Shopping Mall on the Water. The recently completed Cedar Street Bridge Public "Issey Miyake Spactacle: Bodyworks," a 
Market, located over Sand Creek in Sandpoint, Idaho, is a mixture of New England collection of recent creations by the Jap- 
covered bridge, Florence's Ponte Vecchio, Grecian agora, and sunlit winter garden. anese designer. An exhibition featuring 
It replaces a bridge built in 1908 on the same spot, and connects the town center of tea services designed by postmodernist 
Sandpoint to a railroad station and lakefront park. Jonathan Stoumen, AIA, of architects is scheduled to open next 
Miranda, Calif., is the architect. The 350-foot-long public market is constructed of February. 

pressure-treated wooden piles, prestressed concrete planks, and buckskin tamarack In order to raise funds for the program 
poles with wood-to-wood connections. Inside, a brick paved, multilevel street is lined the San Francisco Chapter/AIA is spon- 
with shops, offices, and eateries. The market also employs passive solar design features soring a Beaux-Arts ball Oct. 29 and has 
such as a low, sparsely fenestrated north wall, a fully glazed south wall, folding lattice committed a minimum gift of $10,000 to 


sunscreens, and movable insulation. 


the museum toward hiring a curator. U 
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"Living" Ceiling 


Wi POLISHED FLUSH ALUMINUM PANELS HUNG FROM 
SNAP-IN (CONCEALED) SUSPENSION SYSTEM TO 
PROVIDE TIGHT FLUSH JOINTS 


EXTERIORS, 
UNPERFORATED 
FOR UTMOST 
REFLECTING 


QUALITIES 


AND TO KEEP OUT | 
WIND, INSECTS, ETC. | 
OR INTERIORS, 
PERFORATED 
FOR ACOUSTICAL 
CORRECTION. 


Ceilings reflect with mirror-like quality 


* Livel 


y dramatic ceiling and wall treatment 


* Mirrors your merchandise, fixtures and features 
* Creates illusion of spaciousness without adding an extra inch 
* Makes showrooms appear more lively and full of customers 


Mirror anodized aluminum Coilzak for the per hour winds (30 Ibs. per sq. foot of 
exterior (resistant to oxidation and finger positive or negative wind loads). Brite 
print stains.) Ceiling installed as per man- finish (highly polished aluminum) interior 
ufacturer's specs., can withstand 60 mile ceilings match the Coilzak at less cost. 


For sizes, finishes or prices, callor write - Refer to SWEET'S Section 9.1/Si 


OUMUPILISAS CEILING CORP. 


50 HARRISON ST., HOBOKEN, N.J. 07030 © PHONES (212) 349-1890, (201) 864-6630 
€ @ @ Sales “Reps” needed—Write to Simplex for information @ e @ e 
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Circle 30 on information card 


About Your 
Subscription 


To insure fast service on inquiries con- 
cerning your A/A JOURNAL subscription, 
please include the address label from the ATTACH 
most recent issue received. 

LABEL 


HERE 


Change of 
Address 


Eight weeks' notice required for change 
of address. Include address label from 
most recent issue and new address in- 
formation in space provided below. 
NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


[] Please check here if you wish subscription 
rate information. ae —" 


Name ————— ———————————————————— 


Address 


6 —— —¼⅛ ————— 
State Zip 
MAIL TO: 


AIA JOURNAL 

Circulation Dept. 

1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20006 


A business can't get ahead if it can't keep up with — In the fast- -changing world of business systems, 


an office layout can become obsolete overnight. Unless the design is agile enough to adapt quickly and easily to 


changes i in business and technology. E Instead of locking utilities in the floor or walls, Donn access floors let you run 


Ss lines, CRT connections, HVAC duct, electrical lines and gee emt in a plenum e a iad 


conventional systems for providing flexibility i in services distribution. " Talk to your ‘Donn representative. You'llfinda 


few affordable inches and Donn access floors allow a business to get a head start in this fast-changing world. I 


Donn makes Liskey* and Severn* brand access floors. Donn makes sense. 


TUAE PCR DONN CORPORATION * 


|. 1000 Crocker Road i Westlake, Ohio 44145 m (216) 871-1000 
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EXPERIENCED ' 
TRAVELERS 
CHOOSE 
HERTZ. 


BECAUSE EXPERIENCE COUNTS! 


There are a number of good reasons why Hertz is the #1 
choice with the experienced travelers who are members of 
American Institute of Architects. Right from the beginning 
when Hertz invented the rent a car business, we have been out 
front with service innovations to make traveling easier and 
more convenient. In fact, just about every service break- 
through has been another first from Hertz. Here are some 
recent examples: 


Hertz Express Service 


At every major airport across the nation, Hertz #1 Club® 
members can go directly from plane to car without stopping at 
a rental counter in the busy terminal. They go instead to the 
Hertz Express Service facility where their pre-assigned car 
and completed rental agreement are waiting. They just show 
credit card, driver's license, sign... and go! 


The New Hertz “Yes” Desk“ 


Our “Yes” Desk can help with special vehicle requests, handle 
out of the ordinary billing arrangements and cash-qualify 
renters in advance, even provide infant seats for little travelers. 
It's the Hertz answer to people who are tired of being told 
“No” by other car rental companies. 


Hertz Express Return 


For credit card customers, there's no need to stop at the 
counter when you return your car. Just note the gas tank 
level, time, and mileage on the rental agreement envelope and 
drop it in the Express Return box located near the car return 
area. Hertz will complete the rental charges and mail a copy to 
you promptly. 


Whenever and wherever you need a car, 


call Hertz. 800-654-2200 


Ihe l way to rent a car. 


Hertz features the exciting new Ford Thunderbird. 


AIA members are now entitled to a 
18% discount off Hertz Standard 
Unlimited Mileage Rates in the 
United States and more! 


United States 
1. 18% discount on "Standard Unlimited Mileage" Rates. 


2. "Dollars Off" 3-5 Day Economy Fare Rates. 
$10 off on Class A and above. 


. "Dollars Off" on Weekly Economy Fare Rates. 
$10-$15 off Economy Fares. 


. "Dollars Off" on Monthly Economy Fare Rates. 
$25-$50 off Monthly Economy Fares. 


International 
15% discount in Canada on "Basic" Rates, except rentals of class A cars 
are non-discountable. 
10% discount in Western Europe, Israel, Africa and the Middle East 
5% discount in Eastern Europe and Iceland. 
20% discount in Japan 
Discounts available at all Hertz corporate and participating licensee locations. Discounts do 


not apply to certain non-discountable rates as described in the Hertz Worldwide Directory 
from time to time. All rates exclude gas and tax and are subject to change 


If you need additional information, 
please complete and mail the coupon below. 


YES, | need O Discount Sticker 
a HERTZ #1 Club Credit Card 
Application 


MAIL TO: THE HERTZ CORPORATION 
P.O. BOX 904 
MADISON SQUARE STATION 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 10010 


Name: 


Address: 


Gity: State: Zip: 


CDP ID #11356 
ACCT. #0500-288 


American Institute of 
Architects 


Tom Vinetz 


Courtesy of the British Columbia Provincial Museum 
as 


The Arts 


‘Home 


The images above are among many being 
shown in a series of collaborative exhibi- 
tions and programs on early American 
vernacular housing. “Home Sweet Home” 
is comprised of 13 separate exhibits (each 
with its own curator), the first three of 
which open this month. The Craft and 
Folk Art Museum in Los Angeles is coor- 
dinating the series, which will be shown 
throughout next January in museums and 
galleries in the L.A. area. 

Each of the 13 shows covers a special 
aspect of vernacular housing or the influ- 
ence it has had on architecture. The house 
with totem pole (top left) is part of “Plank 


Roger Scharmer 


— 


Sweet Home' Exhibits 


House Architecture of the Northwest Coast 
Indians," opening Nov. 8 at the ARCO 
Center for Visual Art, Los Angeles. 

The house as play object (above left) 
is examined in "Building by the Little 
Folks: Early American Construction Toys" 
at L.A.'s Pacific Design Center, beginning 
Nov. I. And that peculiar West Coast 
genre— the architecture of fantasy (above 
right)— is part of "California Castles," at 
the University of Southern California Art 
Galleries, Nov. 7. 

A three-day symposium on "Home Sweet 
Home" will deal with vernacular housing 
form and a sampling of regional styles 


Larry Harrel 


from across the country. A dwelling of 
boyant design (top right) will be one of 
the symposium subjects under "Floating 
Architecture: Houseboats." 

The entire production was conceived 
by California designer Gere Kavanaugh 
and Charles Moore, FAIA. "Home Sweet 
Home,” says Moore, "celebrates our sense 
of place and how that sense has been 
achieved through the special qualities of 
these little-known gems of American 
houses." 

Grants from the National Endowment 
for the Arts, the Ahmanson Foundation, 
the Graham Foundation for Advanced 
Studies in the Fine Arts, and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities will fund, 
in part, the exhibit series and symposium. 
Micuaet J. Crossir 
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In stores: 
Carpets of Antron perform with style. 


*Du Pont registered trademark. Du Pont makes fibers, not carpets. 


JC Penney is sold on carpet of Du Pont ANTRON* So 
much so that carpet of ANTRON nylon is now the standard 
specification for all JC Penney stores. And in shopping 
malls, department stores, furniture stores, boutiques and 
other retail outlets all over the country, the carpet fiber 
that’s specified most is Du Pont ANTRON. 

The reasons: styling and performance. 

The camel carpet shown on the right, for example, is a 


high-performance, plush-look cut pile made of ANTRON 
Continuous Filament fiber. The unique shape of the Con- 
tinuous Filament provides soil-resistance even in heavy 


traffic areas. Wear-resistance to survive the Christmas 
crush, year after year. Plus a clean, smooth texture that 
won't fuzz or shed. 

What's more, Du Pont ANTRON gives you more 
styles, colors and textures to choose from than any other 
carpet fiber. 

It's no surprise that Du Pont ANTRON is America's 
most specified carpet fiber. Because for performance and 
style, there's no better choice. 

For a free copy of our new Specification Guide, write: 
Du Pont Carpet Fibers, Rm. X-39830, Wilmington, DE 19898. 


DU PONT ANTRON. AMERICA’S MOST SPECIFIED CARPET FIBER. 


. š . REG Us Par & TM OFF 
Circle 33 on information card 


/A 


is a rather forbidding word. It brings to mind images 
of faceless blocks, designed with more good intentions 
than skill. And yet housing, as the sheltering of people, 
heavily involves the essence of architecture. 

This issue is devoted to the subject, but there’s very 
little in it that could be called faceless. In fact, we 
believe that it demonstrates the skill, sensitivity—and 
even wit—that architects are bringing to housing de- 
sign these days. 

The issue begins with a discussion and presentation 
of housing for specific segments of the population 
with special housing needs. Following that is a look at 
local efforts to fill the void left by the virtual federal 
withdrawal from the field of housing the poor. 

Next comes a collection of other building types that 
have been converted into housing, something that’s 
happening with increasing frequency. Then we look at 
industrialized housing, especially the impact, or lack 
thereof, of HUD’s Operation Breakthrough. 

Finally we present a set of individual houses, on 
grounds that the house is a laboratory of design, pre- 
senting all of the issues found in larger buildings, often 
in more intense form. The houses here are alike in 
their friendliness and comfort with their surround. D.C. 
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e e In recent years, housing starts have been down and interest rates 
Housin Desi e up, higher than anyone ever imagined. Traditional housing 
couldn't find a market, and traditional problems were, in any 
case, changing. The period proved bad for business but rich 
° for ideas. Like it or not, architects have had time to think. And 
or Cla ee the focus has not only been on what to design, but for whom. 
Some of the exploration has been stylistic. Postmodernism 
lives in the housing market, sometimes in elegant flights of fancy 
; s (the very rich pay in cash, unfettered by the costs of borrowing) 
Changing approaches are required bya and sometimes in modest replication. In the mid-Atlantic region, 
changing population. By Marguerite Villecco the most profitable home builder featured neo-Victorian homes 
at median housing costs; turrets, gables, and porches sold, while 
neo-colonial and California-modern languished. Fan windows 
have become de rigueur for the fashionable homeowner. 
Economics have been examined and re-examined. Creative 
financing rode on inflated balloons and the motto “Buy now 
and refinance later.” Refinance as soon as interest rates come 
down, if interest rates come down. And they haven't much, for 
mortgages, at least. Some balloons may be traded for conven- 
tional mortgages now, but at rates five times the inflation rate, 
demanding more and more of the paycheck and making home- 
ownership intimidating if not prohibitive. 
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Living at home is in fashion again, or, more accurately, living 
at home again. Mom may no longer be home to do the cooking, 
but millions of adults have considered the alternatives and found 
the comfort, economy, and convenience of the parental home 
and hearth newly attractive. Freedom in a minimal one-room 
apartment may cost twice as much as negotiated adulthood at 
the home front. 

The nuclear family is back in style, but not in numbers. Only 
7 percent of American families have the proverbial working father 
and homemaker mother with kids. And they are among those 
hardest hit by the costs of money and housing, requiring top- 
percentage earnings to buy a home and a picket fence. So, if 
they're unable to buy, others must, and their needs must be met 
as well. New groups and groupings of people must be considered 
in housing design. 

The young adults living at home are finding one alternative 
is doubling up, not carnally but economically. The two-income 
buyer comprised of unrelated adults has given rise to the singles, 
or mingles, condominium market. The swinging singles market 
of the 1970s, aimed at social freedom and swimming pool fan- 
tasies, celebrated the short-term lease. The 1980s version is strictly 
business, if one reads the ads. Long-term investment is the appeal: 
double incomes, double space, and double your tax refund, per- 
haps with profits in the future. 

Developers have learned that not all two-income households 
are traditional families and have learned to sell accordingly, not 
only to young, but more mature adults as well. Architects are 
providing smaller units, with twin baths and bedrooms, allow- 
ing division of space by equals. Plans include private and com- 
munal areas without the hierarchies of families, easy-care mate- 
rials, some suggestions of elegance in isolation, and professional 
amenities— in lieu of the family room— that include answering 
and other services for the working professional. The duality of 
design features allows residents to share expenses while separat- 
ing lives, even within shared space. 

Increasingly, the elderly are perceived as an important mar- 


ket for housing. The fastest growing segment of the population, 


the elderly, both rich and poor, are finding power in numbers 
as their preferences and needs become important market issues. 
The image of the family homestead headed by a patriarch has 
long vanished, the large homes subdivided, deteriorated, or sold 
to those who have the money and energy to sustain them. The 
elderly are increasing and increasingly on their own, many by 
preference; they are also increasingly the audience for new devel- 
opment, public and private. 

The concept of special housing for the elderly, as though the 
passage of years superseded more individual characteristics, is 
itself controversial. Isolating elderly citizens on compounds, 
where the arrival of a new neighbor assumes the death of an 
old one and infirmities are shared, is the prevalent specter. 

Those who are older are not more the same than the rest of 
us, although they may have some concerns in common. With 
age comes increasing uncertainty about one's health and the reli- 
ability of one's abilities over time. At a time when control of 
one's own life may be jeopardized by circumstance or capability, 
security becomes more important. Growing older may not be 
the extension of the familiar, which assures, but presents new 
and sometimes disorienting situations and demands. Mobility, 
vision, and hearing may change, gradually or precipitously. And 
social circumstances change greatly. Friends and spouses die; 
children move into their own lives; and for many women it is 
the first time they may live alone or predominantly with other 
women. For many the difficulty may be making decisions on 
the basis of one's own rather than others’ needs. Those who have 
cared for others most of their lives, happily or not, may suffer 
the loss of structure responsibility provides. 

Yet for each person aging is different. Not all elderly are poor 
or infirm by any means. The correlation of ability with age can 
be very misleading; some are strong at 80 and weak at 50. Age 
impinges on very different lives, experiences, and attitudes and 


may not make one less the person one was, but more so. Per- 
sonalities may strengthen and preferences solidify. Having to let 
go of some things may make it more crucial to keep others. 

Sometimes the life styles may surprise. While many people 
wish to remain in familiar surrounds, some unconventional sites 
have recently proved successful. In one instance, a college dor- 
mitory was converted to elderly housing: the location proved 
stimulating and convenient. In another instance, a developer's 
residential tower in a shopping center parking lot was enthusi- 
astically adopted by elderly tenants. Hardly homey in appearance, 
the parking lot location put residents close to people, shops, 
and services, instead of being isolated. 

For the poor, life style options are more limited. But public 
housing projects for the poor are, in some cases, serving not 
only the physical needs of the elderly but their desire for choice 
and security as well. Public housing projects make amenitites 
difficult but not impossible, and codes are subject to interpreta- 
tion once a designer's track record is established. 

Housing for the disabled is also maturing as a design problem. 
As with housing for the elderly and poor, there has been a great 
deal of research in the recent past, but the checklist approach 
to meeting special needs is starting, in some cases, to give way 
to broader appreciation. The best designs serve the individual 
disabilities of residents, but are not bound by them. The blind 
and the deaf, as well as those with mobility problems and men- 
tal illness, are challenging designers with special constraints that 
suggest esthetic as well as functional innovation. 

Whether the focus of a housing design is disabled, single, 
elderly, or ethnically or culturally bound, the designer's intui- 
tion must be informed, not only of special needs but individ- 
ual fantasies and aspirations. The artist's need for low-cost housing 
and large spaces, coupled with the desire to create personal space, 
can be documented in hundreds of statistics, and has been. 
Similarly, the needs of the elderly, family, rich, and poor can be 
statistically described, and specifications for hardware, structure, 
location, and price can be derived. Too often design has stopped 
there, or the designer felt pre-empted. Housing for the future 
must respond to new awareness, respect, and greater knowledge 
about special needs. It must also serve the most traditional and 
human feelings about home and hearth, providing security, 
comfort, and pleasure to those who inhabit it, however differ- 
ent for each of us that is. And here the design must exceed the 
program. Some examples follow. 


Opposite, trellis shelters walkway to main entrance of Parnow 

housing for the elderly in San Rafael, Calif., by Marquis Associ- 
ates (see page 54). Below, one of three adjoining house/studios 
for artists in Venice, Calif., by Frank Gehry. 


Tim Street-Porter 
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Clusters of Bungalows 


| Some people in Oroville, Calif., thought Winston Gardens 


was “too good” for publicly assisted housing. Even regional HUD 


officials sometimes alluded to the project's quality with concern, 


as did some of the elderly residents moving in. They didn't expect 
such amenity. “This is too good,” one man said self-consciously. 

Winston Gardens does in fact challenge preconception. The 
clusters of individual bungalows connected by trellised walkways 


little resemble the image of assisted housing, but that is no acci- 


dent. "We put 15 years of learning to work with HUD and the 


| elderly into Winston Gardens," notes Sandy Hirshen, FAIA, of 


Hirshen Gammill Trombo Architects. (Ron Gammill was prin- 
cipal designer of the project.) 

Most of the people living in Winston Gardens come from rural 
backgrounds; they are mostly white working class and, as is com- 
mon in elderly housing, most are women. Of 60 dwelling units, 
only three are occupied by couples, including the manager and 
his wife. 

The dwelling units have the feel of individual houses. Said 
one woman, "I think of this as my house, although I call it an 
apartment when I'm in town." Common walls are minimal, and 
color helps give individual identity to the buildings. The hues 
range from warm yellows, browns, and pinks at one end of the 
complex to cooler blues and lavender at the other. 

Inside, the houses are very small. Many residents had to give 
up furniture and other personal belongings to come here; large 
items just wouldn't fit. The units are available with two floor 
plans and, most often, residents are advocates for the one they 
have. But one of the plans features a diagonal wall, inserting a 
triangular dining room in the center of the floor, and the use of 
this space seems to confuse many residents. 

Many aspects of the buildings attest to the architect's experi- 
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ence in dealing with the elderly. There is a full complement of 

security devices; in fact, the entire scheme reflects recognition 

of how quickly fear can come to older people. There are levers 
on doorways, easier to turn than knobs; residents can sit in show- 
ers or on the edge of tubs. 

Outdoors, the landscaping, trellised walkways, and porches 
lend the complex a feeling of coherence and comfort. Fruit trees 
and shade trees complement the trellises. Areas surrounding 
the houses are planted, but some residents would like to plant 
their own. 

Entrances to the dwellings double as psuedo porches. The 
formal relationship of porch and house is attractive, but the space 
is ambiguous. Only occasionally, when porches were close to each 
other, could residents be seen sitting and talking from one to 
the other. 

The community center, thus far, seems the least successful 
element of the project. It is an eminently attractive building, 
entered beneath a trellis. with mirrored glass, cathedral ceiling, 
a fireplace, laundry. and sauna. But residents have yet to fully 
use it. The dining area needs furniture. The living area has tables 
awaiting the next bridge game, but the fireplace, decorated by 
a small “No Smoking” sign, has never been used: “How are we 
supposed to handle firewood?” 

The sauna has a sign noting that since it is rarely used, one 
should arrange hours with the manager. He notes the difficulty 
of getting in and out, the fear people have of falling. “And these 
women are very modest; they're not used to these kinds of things,” 
he notes. A woman said, Id much rather have a pool. I think 
we'd all use that. Saunas make one weak and that I don't need." 


Across page, bottom, the angular community building. The other 
photos are of the dwelling units, with their welcoming porches 
and deft gradations of color. Trellises are widely used; the long 
one above shields the dwellings from the parking lot. 
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° e Je The design of Parnow housing for the elderly in San Rafael, 

The Squeezing of Subsidies Calif., was in large part an exercise in making the most of a 
very limited number of dollars gleaned from a variety of sources: 

HUD, the state, the cosponsoring Jewish Synagogue and Catho- 
lic Church on either side of the site. Marquis Associates (J. Peter 
Winkelstein, FAIA, partner in charge) was quite willing to trade 
off fineness of materials and refinement of detail for such ameni- 
ties as balconies, a trellised walkway to the main entrance, a 
creek-side deck opening from the community room, and a bridge 
across the creek at the rear to a picnic bower (the latter ele- 
ments the work of landscape architect Richard Schadt). The 
project provides 71 one-bedroom apartments, eight for the disa- 
bled and all accessible by elevators and ramps. Each opens to 
its own deck or patio. It was brought in under a budget ceiling 
of $34,172 per unit. The design makes maximum use of the site 
as well as the budget. The density is a high 30 units to the acre, 
and the project had to avoid overwhelming the residential neigh- 
borhood. It doesn't feel that tight: Buildings increase in height 
front and rear and are arranged around a pleasing variety of 
open spaces. The creek on one side of the site, the hills behind 
it, and the trees everywhere work with the unassuming build- 
ings to create a very pleasant environment indeed. The project 
is nonsectarian, but the adjacency of the sponsoring institutions, 
with the coming and going of children and younger adults, adds 
life to the scene. 
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Top, a side view of entry trellis. Above, ex : 
varied heights of buildings and balconies ‘a 
won by building economies give a pleasing ©} 


sense of variety to the tightly knit project. 3S 
Above right; deck opens from community Cr ; 2 
room beside meandering creek. t l e 
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A Continuum of Care 


Institutional images of care for the elderly disappear on approach- 
ing Noble Horizons, a continuum care facility in Salisbury, Conn. 
Designed by Jeter, Cook & Jepson, the community provides for 
both the well and infirm, assuring continuity and familiar sur- 
rounds through various levels of care. 

The image Noble Horizons presents is that of a small New 
England settlement nestled in the trees, with chestnut-stained 
redwood cottages arranged in clusters with well-tended gardens. 
The clusters, for the well elderly, are connected by walkways 
and open green spaces that encourage an afternoon stroll. There 
are 32 cottages, some near the entrance and some larger ones 
on a cul-de-sac, with 12 more planned or under construction. 

There are three levels of care provided in facilities that are 
notable for their unobtrusive presence and attractive siting. For 
individuals requiring modest assistance in housekeeping and per- 
sonal care, there is the 25-bed home for the aged. For residents 
requiring nursing supervision, there is the intermediate care 
facility, and for those requiring total nursing care, the nursing 
wing provides 24-hour supervision. 

A community center provides a visual and planning focus to 
the settlement. It is linked by covered bridge to the nursing 
wings across the road and connected by an administrative area 
to the home for the aged. 


€ Warren Ja 


Top, strong, decidedly rural forms of a housing cluster. Above, 
the burly, variegated community building. Bridge leads to adjoin- 
ing infirmary. Below, quiet buildings on a pastoral site. 


© Warren Jagger 


Bill Mead 
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Courtyard Complex 


Castro Commons stands white and modern, its proscenium en- 
trance stark against the colorful eclecticism of San Francisco's 
gay community. Designed by Daniel Solomon & Associates, the 
project is visible but separate from its surround, standing high 
above a subway entrance and plaza. Inside its secured theatrical 
facade, the project features courtyard housing, first brought to 
the city by speculators of the gold rush era. 

Solomon, who was involved in efforts to revive courtyard hous- 
ing after the city's 1973 zoning law prohibited it, has been explor- 
ing new forms of courtyard housing in a variety of projects. Since 
1978, changes in the zoning law have allowed courtyard hous- 
ing on “key lots,” such as Castro's. 

The Castro project was initiated by a developer who had grown 
up in the neighborhood, believed in it, and had several gay real 
estate brokers that could speak to special needs. Solomon and 
the brokers toured other projects and planned amenities that 
would serve gays as well as other singles in the area. As a result, 
the units provide a neutral palette for personal embellishment 
and decoration inside; the quality of design and construction is 
high; there is both real security and the image of security. There 
are two master bedrooms in the larger units, allowing equity in 
assignment. 

The bathrooms also provide equity among adults, with pri- 
vate and separated sinks and shared toilet and tub facilities. In 
one unit, there is a lavish vanity with a large tub and shower 
accessible from two sides, skylit, and large enough for several 
people. Kitchens are large and open. 

Also utilizing the courtyard plan is Midway Terrace, situated 
on a residential street near the waterfront. Midway looks like a 
California-modern fire escape building from the front, unobtru- 
sive on the street. Inside, a small courtyard plan allows entrances 
to units off the street, with large floor-through units distinguished 
by a curving hallways on the first floor and four duplex units 
above. Solomon refers to it as an urban commune, providing 
privacy and intimacy for its residents. Each of the four units 
has access to the roof, which uses mechanical system enclosures 
to define separate outdoor eating areas, each with sink and elec- 
trical outlets, and each appearing well used. Inside, the units 
feature compact spaces with built-ins and open bedroom plans, 
creating the illusion of space. 


€ Peter Aaron/ EST 


€ Peter Aaron EST! 
Left, the crisp, white lines of 
the Castro housing, with bal- 
cony/ walkways overlooking 
entry courtyards. Right, Mid- 
way housing, its facade a wry 
rendition of fire escape flats 
of old. Each unit has an as- 
signed area on the roof. 
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Sleek, neat, and rounded, the Folk house is notable for its cur- 
vilinear form reminiscent of the 1930s streamlined modern period. 
But first impressions of curving glass walls and redwood siding, 
which become almost ethereal at night, give way to substantial 
fascination on the inside. For the Folk house, designed by James 
Tuley, AIA, and located in Charlottesville, Va., is a circulation 
machine designed for a law professor confined to a wheelchair. 

Tuley did his homework before starting the design; he read 
the standards and guidelines that abound for handicapped hous- 
ing. “But none seemed applicable. My client was sophisticated, 
set in his ways, and knew how he wanted to live,” says Tuley. 
“He is also six feet, four inches tall, with a very long reach. 
The standards just didn’t work.” 

The curvilinear theme of the house evolved, almost surpris- 
ingly and without preconception, in response to the wheelchair. 
The professor moves fast and wanted open circulation provid- 
ing maximum freedom. Tuley began working with curves, and, 
combined with an overall sense of proper scale for the house, 
the curve became its own esthetic—outside curves enclosing inter- 
nal curvilinear spaces. 

The house is 3,650 square feet, with 1,640 square feet of that 
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devoted to an apartment and garage. The garage is the front 
door for its owner, who drives into the garage, rolls into the laun- 
dry (located so he could remove dirt from the wheels), and then 
through the door inside. The front yard is concrete, an appar- 
ent parking lot, with a curved wall enclosing a garden visible 
inside. The concrete facilitates wheelchair movement. 

The interiors are free and open, with an abundance of light 
and air, not only from the outside, but between rooms. The plan 
is flowing, with one space curving into another and large open 
spaces for movement. Dominating the interior are the special 
concerns of the client: an avid reader about art, music, and dance. 
There is a library with 550 linear feet of bookcases and a built-in 
stereo system with 36 feet of storage for LP albums. Stacks are 
spaced to assure easy access for the wheelchair, with heights 
adjusted to the professor’s long reach. 

The living room and dining area, with a fireplace at one end 
and a glass prow at the other, is more formal. Furnishings are 
discreet and singular, providing spaciousness with little space. 
The remainder of the house is more conventional in plan, but 
in its details sensitive to the special needs of the client. 


Living area is essentially one large, flowing space with a great 
many curved corners. On one side are easily accessible, library- 
like book stacks, left. Exterior, top, and fireplace, right, epito- 
mize the house's marked early modern character. 
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Place in the Community 


Bonita House, shingled in a modern version of Berkeley vernac- 
ular, sits near the University of California campus like any new 
housing to which young faculty might aspire. 

But Bonita is not campus housing, it is a conjugal housing 
facility for the mentally ill—a permanent home for those not 
able to live alone but able to live responsibly with each other. 
Its residents have been through a progression of institutional 
care systems and have achieved independent living. Each pays 
rent and each is responsible for maintaining the house; there is 
no supervision. Posted lists of assigned tasks attest to the care 
of the house; it is, in fact, meticulous while well lived in. 

Built for $380,000 in 1982, Bonita was designed by Hirshen 
Gammill Trombo Architects in association with Mui Ho. The 
plan is for two houses, mirror images of each other, connected 
at the ground level by a patio and, at the second level, by an 
outdoor walkway. The plan provides individual privacy amid 
community, and allows residents to visit freely between as well 
as within the houses. 

Both men and women live at Bonita, six residents to each 
house. Individual bedrooms are filled with personal belongings, 
arranged in built-in bureaus and closets with curtain access. 
Across the hall from the bedroom, a study with three windows 
provides retreat. 

The ground floor contains another bedroom, accessible to 
the physically handicapped. The common spaces are large and 
open, with a greenhouse view of a landscaped backyard and 
patio; a living area is at one end, a dining area at the other. 
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The Missouri halfway house, above and right, has a 
carefully worked out plan and sprightly facades that 
are, in effect, false fronts. 


The two houses in Berkeley, left, are mirror images of one 
another, joined by an open bridge on the second floor. 


Perky Halfway House 


Looking like outdoor stage sets, the group homes for the devel- 
opmentally disabled in Higginsville, Mo., are exaggerations of 
themselves. Designed by Devine Architects, Kansas City, Mo., 
for residents who can comprehend only basic forms, colors, and 
uses, the homes are deliberate overstatements. They are transi- 
tions to the real world for some; for others, they offer training 
and a glimpse beyond institutional surrounds. 

Each of the houses has eight residents; the units are 3,100 
square feet and built on two sites within the larger grounds of 
the Missouri State School and Hospital. Other facilities include 
1950s dormitories and a medium-care hospital, which provide 
transition to the new group homes. 


Every effort is made to assure a noninstitutional environment. 


Ig anl 


The siting echoes the nearby town with double-loaded "streets" 
distinguished by strong two-dimensional facades along sidewalks 
and landscaping that stress the image of an auto/pedestrian 
corridor. The streets are laid out in gentle curves so that resi- 
dents have views of other group homes, trees, and pedestrians, 
as well as service areas between buildings. Building components, 
including porches, back doors, and patios, are carefully articu- 
lated to make their perception easy; clarity is evident throughout. 
The homes behind the playhouse facades are traditional and 
cheerful, with institutional requirements as discreet as possible. 
Nurses stations, fire and emergency protection systems, and pro- 
visions for the physically handicapped are unobtrusive. Living 
rooms are designed to encourage informal mixing; bedrooms 
suggest homes, not dormitories; and the recreation areas are 
brightly lit game rooms, unlike the therapy space with which 
residents are familiar. Materials throughout suggest a home 
environment, both indoors and outdoors. 
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Housing the Poor: A Lost Priority? 


Just 15 years ago efforts to improve the 
nation’s housing stood high on the list of 
national priorities. Housing, along with 
jobs and education, was widely viewed as 
one of the lifelines that could lift families 
from the urban slum ghettos. In 1968 Con- 
gress established as a national goal the 
provision in 10 years of 26 million units 
of new and rehabilitated housing, six mil- 
lion of them for lower-income families. 
The same goal was advocated by one of 
two presidential commissions that filed 
reports that year containing a total of 142 
recommendations for fostering better 
housing. 

As evidence of a lost sense of urgency, 
consider the following: 

* Congress has not passed a major 
housing-authorization bill for two years; 
it is well into a third year with no action 
by the Senate to match a House bill 
enacted in July. 

* [n a radical redirection of housing 
policy, the Reagan Administration is rely- 
ing almost exclusively on rental allowances 
for housing poor families in existing homes 
and apartments of their own choice. 

* Because deregulation of financial 
institutions has permitted traditional thrift 
institutions to invest in almost any field, 
housing investments no longer get prefer- 
ential treatment in the financial markets. 

The diminished sense of urgency for 
national strategies to attack housing prob- 
lems at the national level is at least par- 
tially offset by action— by both grassroots 
and establishment forces— to satisfy the 
enormous demand for housing. Seldom 
is this demand expressed in such dramatic 
fashion as by a housing group that has 
maintained a "tent city" in Boston's Cop- 
ley Square for 10 years. These stalwarts 
thus signal the Boston Redevelopment 
Agency and the developers of a $400 mil- 
lion multiuse project that the prime site 
they are using was assembled with public 
authority and public money and hence 
should contain some housing for low- and 
moderate-income families. A more com- 
mon manifestation of housing demand is 
exemplified by a lottery in Orange County, 
Calif., early this year in which the names 
of 123 winners were picked from a drum 
containing the names of 3,300 applicants 
for subsidized suburban houses. 

How bare is the federal cupboard of 
federal housing subsidies? It is completely 
bare of assistance for new construction 


Mr. Lawson is a freelance writer in Wash- 
ington, D.C. Linda Scott of Washington 
assisted in the research for this article. 
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under the Section 8 program, adopted in 
1974 to make occupancy feasible by low- 
income families in new, privately built 
housing. HUD makes one exception: Some 
14,000 units a year will be assisted in hous- 
ing projects for the elderly built under 
the department's Section 202 program. 
Some 5,000 units of moderate rehabilita- 
tion, with expenditures limited to $7,500, 
will be assisted under the Section 8 pro- 
gram. HUD now distributes the bulk of 
its housing subsidies—at a current rate of 
about 45,000 a year— to individual fami- 
lies in the form of housing certificates. 
The certificates are paid to landlords to 
cover the difference between 30 percent 
of a family's income and the fair market 
rent for the housing unit. 


\ \ ith the traditional tools of their trade 


gone or fast disappearing, how are local 
governments and community-based hous- 
ing concerns satisfying the housing needs 
of their constituents? More slowly, of 
course. Nevertheless, throughout the coun- 
try housing sponsors are adapting to the 
redirection of national policy, using inge- 
nuity and adopting many of the techniques 
of commercial developers. These are of 
two types: (1) nonprofit sponsors of hous- 
ing for a single neighborhood or segment 
of the local population, and (2) residen- 
tial development agencies, which tend to 
be public/private partnerships that often 
form alliances with commercial and non- 
profit developers to provide housing for 
an entire city, county, or metropolitan 
area. Local governments, using a range 
of incentives and sanctions, have become 
a third major generator of affordable 
housing. 

Consider first the new heights of ingenu- 
ity to which the nonprofits have risen. 

St. Ambrose Housing Aid Center in 
Baltimore, founded by Vincent Quayle, a 
former Jesuit priest, helped 1,500 fami- 
lies in a low-income neighborhood of Bal- 
timore buy their own houses until rising 
costs and tight money made home owner- 
ship impossible for most neighborhood 
residents. Salaries in the area range from 
$5,000 to $15,000 a year. “We are now 
landlords, owning 80 units,” Quayle says. 
Renovations carried out by St. Ambrose 
range from those requiring only modest 
structural changes to the costly gutting 
of buildings and replacing the interiors. 
The latter process will be needed to con- 
vert a former Catholic school into 28 one-, 
two-, and three-bedroom apartments for 


lower-income families. Quayle and his 
associates estimated that $1.3 million 
would be needed to carry out the design 
of Kelly/Clayton & Mojzisek for the proj- 
ect. Through the city government Quayle 
negotiated one of the rare urban develop- 
ment action grants that HUD makes for 
housing. This covered $300,000 of the 
cost. Through syndication, he brought in 
private investors and thus raised another 
$350,000. Investors were easily attracted 
to the project, not only because it was 
backed by the full faith and credit of the 
Baltimore archdiocese but because the 
old school had been designated a historic 
site, a fact that gives them a tax credit 
for 75 percent of their investment. 

To get the remaining $650,000, Quayle 
persuaded the Maryland state housing 
finance agency to lend St. Ambrose the 
remaining $35,000 at 6 percent interest. 
The center will repay the loan from the 
rentals. 

Fostering home ownership in an ethni- 
cally mixed Kansas City, Mo., neighbor- 
hood remains the major objective of this 
city’s West Side Housing Organization. 
West Side was started seven years ago to 
help erase years of community neglect of 
an area near the Kansas border. It is one 
of a number of neighborhoods in Ameri- 
can cities that have been virtually iso- 
lated in recent years by expressway 
construction. 

“When we started the organization in 
1977 the neighborhood had been written 
off,” says Fred Jaben, West Side’s president. 
“There had been no new houses or capi- 
tal improvements for 80 years.” 

In its early days West Side concentrated 
on helping the predominantly Hispanic 
owners of the area’s modest houses to 
carry out rehabilitation. Funds to facili- 
tate these efforts came from the Missouri 
Housing Development Commission, a 
HUD neighborhood self-help grant, 
foundations, and the Lutheran Church. 

Three years ago the organization started 
building houses with passive-solar features 
on vacant lots in an area that provides 
southern exposure. Using basic designs 
provided by such Kansas City architects 
as designer-builder Ralph Keys, they sell 
the houses to area residents before con- 
struction starts. A number of innovative 
financing measures are used to make the 
homes affordable. A typical financing 
package includes a first mortgage from 
the Missouri Housing Development Com- 
mission at the below-market rate of 10 
percent, a second mortgage held by West 
Side or one of a number of community 


It is at the federal level, but local efforts persist as best they can. By Simpson Lawson 


groups that assist it, and credits for “sweat 
equity"—the labor the owner puts into the 
house. Tax abatements on some of the 
lots reduce monthly payments as much 
as $25. 

By taking advantage of a state statute 
used to acquire land for nearby Crown 
Center, West Side recently gained four 
tax-exempt lots and a source of revenue 
for a revolving pool of mortgage money. 
Missouri Statute 353 permits nonprofit 
organizations with the approval of munici- 
pal governments to condemn land and 
provides for a long-term tax abatement 
on such land. The parcel acquired by West 
Side was land taken by the state for a 
highway interchange but never used for 
that purpose. By including in the con- 
demnation proceedings an adjacent tract 
owned by the developer of a luxury con- 
dominium, West Side was able to gain 
tax abatement for the developer’s site. 
For this consideration, the developer is 
giving West Side a percentage of profits 
from the sale of condominium units. This 
transaction may yield as much as $200,000 
for West Side's revolving fund. 

Small, neighborhood housing sponsors 
are just beginning to use such sophisti- 
cated financing devices as real estate syn- 
dication and complicated legal stratagems, 
but partnerships of business leaders and 
public officials have for decades combined 
public and private resources to provide 
housing on a citywide or areawide basis. 
In an era of disappearing federal housing 
subsidies and radically changed mortgage 
markets, these joint ventures are becom- 
ing increasingly important. 


I. a recent issue of the Journal of 
Housing, John Nolon, executive director 
of the Center for Community Develop- 
ment Preservation, Inc., outlines meth- 
ods used by five successful residential 
development agencies, most of them 
formed by public and private forces to 
accomplish what neither could accomplish 
alone. Nolon describes a series of trans- 
actions used by Neighborhood Housing 
Services of Chicago, Inc., to develop hous- 
ing in the city’s changing and declining 
neighborhoods. Neighborhood Housing 
Services, a nonprofit organization, formed 
a for-profit affiliate, New Partnership, Inc., 
which issued both common and preferred 
stocks. Neighborhood Housing Services 
retained all the common stock, and thereby 
kept voting control. The preferred stock 
was sold to Allstate Insurance Co. for 


$500,000 to provide New Partnership’s 
initial capital. 

Allstate and New Partnership reached 
agreement on a 12-year plan under which 
Allstate would redeem the preferred stock 
in designated amounts over five years, 
beginning in the seventh year. New Part- 
nership then organized a nonprofit Mutual 
Housing Association to provide efficient, 
sensitive management of its projects. The 
association is governed by a board con- 
sisting of New Partnership directors, ten- 
ants, and public sector representatives. 

Nolon also points to a quasi-public 
housing company in Bergen County, N.J., 
that operates a land-banking project to 
acquire small parcels for lowrise housing 
for moderate- and middle-income house- 
holds. With designs chosen by competition, 
the company has pioneered in winning 
local approval for smaller, lowrise con- 
dominiums affordable to families previ- 
ously priced out of the market. To ensure 
continuing affordability, the development 
corporation retains an option to purchase 
if an owner decides to sell. As a further 
deterrent to price inflation, it places a 
deed restriction that limits the resale price 
to the original purchase price plus annual 
appreciation no greater than the con- 
sumer price index. 

No national figures are available on the 
total yield in affordable housing units from 
inclusionary zoning laws passed since the 
mid-1970s in some suburban jurisdictions, 
notably in California, but including Mont- 
gomery County, Md., and Boulder, Colo. 
Typically, these laws require developers 
of new free-standing houses, town houses, 
and condominiums to set aside a percent- 
age of their units for purchase by fami- 
lies of moderate income. Montgomery 
County developers have provided 2,644 
such units under a law that has been in 
effect since 1974. Single persons earning 
up to $27,900 and families of five earning 
up to $35,900 are eligible to purchase 
these houses. 

Fortune magazine reports that while 
only 5,098 units have been built in the 
last four years by the 21 California locali- 
ties with inclusionary zoning laws, build- 
ers have made commitments to build 
10,875 more over the next several years. 
In an article that terms these laws "Robin 
Hood subsidies," Fortune Editor Gurney 
Breckenfeld contrasts the production stim- 
ulated by inclusionary zoning with some 
20,000 units of affordable housing built 
in 1982 alone by California builders with- 
out "local compulsion." Breckenfeld notes 
that the buyers of these houses— "mostly 


dinky affairs . . . on cheap land" in exurbia 
— "have solved the affordability problem 

in time-honored fashion by accepting less 
living space and longer commutes." 

Last January the New Jersey Supreme 
Court issued a decision that a long-time 
legal advocate of equitable housing prac- 
tices describes as "a detailed guide book 
to state courts on the practical aspects of 
overcoming exclusionary zoning." In an 
analysis of an opinion clarifying a 1975 
ruling, Washington attorney Herbert M. 
Franklin writes that "the court boldly and 
unanimously reinforced its earlier deci- 
sion establishing an affirmative inclusion- 
ary zoning obligation requiring local gov- 
ernments in New Jersey to adopt land use 
regulations that permit a realistic possibil- 
ity for a fair share of housing opportuni- 
ties for low- and moderate-income house- 
holds, based on regional need for such 
housing" (Fundamental Fairness in Zon- 
ing: Mount Laurel Reaffirmed, Potomac 
Institute, 1983). 

San Francisco provides the most dra- 
matic case of municipal muscle flexing 
to generate housing construction. Since 
its office/housing production program 
was established in 1981 the city has col- 
lected nearly $19 million in fees from 
office developers to help subsidize 2,637 
units of new and rehabilitated housing. 
The plan is legally rooted in California's 
Environmental Policy Act, which requires 
that developers file with the City Plan- 
ning Commission reports on the environ- 
mental impact of their plans. Planners 
assign residential requirements to office 
developers on the basis of data showing 
that 40 percent of all office employees 
prefer to live in the city. 

Given the pace of office construction 
in downtown San Francisco in recent 
years, this option could not be exercised 
without substantial increases in housing. 
The more affordable developers make the 
housing they provide, the greater their 
credits under the commission's formula 
for compliance with the plan. Affordable 
housing units developed with subsidies 
gives a builder a two-for-one credit. A 
three-for-one credit can be earned for each 
affordable unit provided for moderate- 
income occupants without subsidy, and a 
four-for-one credit is given for a non- 
subsidized, low-income unit. 

A bill that would apply a version of 
the San Francisco plan to office develop- 
ers in Washington, D.C., has been intro- 
duced in the District of Columbia City 
Council. The measure would make the 
issuance of building permits for commer- 
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cial structures costing $20 million or more 
subject to an agreement by the developer 
to provide housing units of not less than 
10 percent of the value of the commer- 
cial building. 

Predictably, the bill met stiff resistance 
when it was first offered. But its sponsor, 
Councilwoman Charlene Drew Jarvis, 
says subsequent soundings of community 
response have convinced her that there 
would be support for an alternative meas- 
ure, perhaps one that would rely on a 
system of incentives to gain compliance. 


A Neighborhood Grows in Charlotte 


If housing has lost its ranking on the 
scale of national priorities, as was sug- 
gested at the outset, can local efforts such 
as those in the brief sample reviewed here 
produce housing on the volume attained 
in the post-1968 period? Congress's goal 
of 2.6 million units a year was not attained, 
but a review by the Nixon Administra- 
tion in 1972 showed that 2 million units 
had been built since passage of the land- 
mark 1968 act. 

To return to this level of production 
under today’s circumstances some or all 


One of the nation’s most impressive col- 
laborations of citizen-activists and the busi- 
ness sector has created a flavorful new 
downtown residential neighborhood in 
Charlotte, N.C., virtually out of whole 
cloth in seven years. 

As recently as 1976 downtown Char- 
lotte consisted largely of a collection of 
towers rising like a mirage from a waste- 
land wrought by surface parking lots and 
vacant sites cleared in the urban renewal 
era. But then, to the surprise of many, 
the Junior League restored one of the 
few remaining houses in the Fourth Ward, 
a sector of downtown that had only a 
scattering of buildings left, most of them 
inhabited by transients. 

Then a few brave souls began moving 
houses, most of them Victorian, from else- 
where onto the relatively inexpensive 
Fourth Ward lots. One of these was Den- 
nis Rash, then dean of students at the 
University of North Carolina in Charlotte. 
Rash was acquainted with Hugh McColl, 
president of North Carolina National 
Bank, (NCNB), and succeeded in interest- 
ing him in the future of the Fourth Ward, 
close by NCNB’s handsome headquarters 
at Charlotte's traditional center, the inter- 
section of Trade and Tyron streets. 

McColl responded by setting up the 
NCNB Development Corporation to act 
as catalyst and help finance development 
in the Fourth Ward through a low-interest 
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loan pool. Rash is now president of the 
development corporation. 

The 14-block core of the Fourth Ward 
now contains nearly 1,000 dwelling units, 
and its assessed valuation has risen from 
$1.2 million in 1975 to $31.9 million. There 
have been 18 separate developments, some 
subsidized units for the elderly but most 
owner-occupied, multifamily housing for 
upper-middle-income households. 

Early on, those involved in the Fourth 
Ward's revival obtained its designation as 
a historic district, even though at the time 
it was all but empty. The reason is that 
the historic district law is the only legisla- 
tion providing for design review in North 
Carolina, and most of the South. 

When Fourth Ward design review was 
just getting started, there were two dia- 
metrically opposed ideas about what 
should be built. Those who took the his- 
toric district designation literally wanted 
old Savannah or Charleston. The archi- 
tects wanted all contemporary. "We had 
some frank discussion about what should 
be done, but we kept using phrases for 
design quality, not style," Rash recalls. 
Phrases like "visual complexity" or 
"human scale" or “walking environment.” 
"We kept using the word urbane,“ Rash 
notes. 

The first chairman of the Fourth Ward 
design review committee was Charles 
Hight, dean of architecture at UNCC. "We 


of the following must happen: There must 
be a vast increase in the number of for- 
mer clergymen, grassroots organizers, and 
business executives who can fathom the 
intricacies of real estate syndication and 
tax abatement. Local government officials 
must be more alert to the possibilities of 
housing trade-offs for commercial devel- 
opment. Suburban jurisdictions must find 
ways of making inclusionary zoning mea- 
sures more equitable for all who 
participate — developers and housing- 
hungry citizens. U 
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Charlotte's Fourth Ward housing: (1) Bar- 
ringer Square by David Furman, AIA; 
(2) revived and renewed old Victorian; 
(3) Sixth & Pine by Jenkins/Peer; (4) 10th 
Avenue town houses by Reg Narmour. 
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interpreted it broadly,” he says of the his- 
toric district tag. The booklet published 
to help show developers and architects 
what was desired included photos of 
Charleston and Savannah, but they were 
usually streetscape elements rather than 
architecture. "We had someone submit a 
‘colonial’ row of town houses. They were 
certainly shocked when it was rejected," 
Hight recalls with some delight. 

"We generally knew whether a project 
was good from the first look,” says Hight. 
"Some went through quickly, others were 
like pulling teeth. As we went along we 
required architects to include streetscape 
drawings. The better designs usually in- 
cluded them to begin with, but you'd be 
surprised how many architects didn't know 
what we were talking about." 

Fourth Ward's 18 residential develop- 
ments are a mixed bag, and almost every- 
one considers that a good thing. The best 
streets, really, are those that have either 
town house rows that play off traditional 
features like gables, porches, and bay win- 
dows or streets that have a number of 
smaller developments side-by-side. The 
least successful, in the opinion of many, 
is the largest development that you sim- 
ply see too much of. And it is the conti- 
nuity of "urbane" streetscape elements— 
the brick-on-sand sidewalks, the street 
trees, the porches leading to raised ground 
floor entries, the low walls or picketed 
metal fences that gently separate unit from 
street that give Fourth Ward its texture 
and - yes, it has to be said — ambience. 

The worst moments are the occasional 
solid brick wall with a band of glass block 
fashionably flush about two-thirds of the 
way up. or the units that relate to inter- 
nal parking better than to neighbors and 
streets. Landscaping as it matures will 
undoubtedly soften these indiscretions. 

There have been some significant les- 
sons learned from the Fourth Ward ex- 
perience/experiment. NCNB found out 
that its development corporation was not 
temporary. It is a statewide bank, and 
NCNB Development Corporation has pro- 
jects similar to Fourth Ward - in-town 
iown houses with historic overtones— 
under-development or complete in Greens- 
boro and Fayetteville. 

The other big lesson emerging from 
Fourth Ward has been the one learned 
by the City of Charlotte and its leadership. 
For years Charlotte had said it wanted to 
be the next Atlanta, and the 40-story 
towers seemed to be making the wish 
come true. Fourth Ward has helped turn 
around the whole thinking about a busi- 
ness-only or business-and-hotel core. This 
fragile, residential toehold has caused the 
whole town to take a stand about uptown, 
as Charlotte calls its downtown. 

Puitiie Morris 
Mr. Morris is executive editor of Southern 
Living magazine. 


Suburbia Comes to the South Bronx 


. 


They sit amid vacant lots and burned- out 
shells of buildings: two ranch style, split- 
level, single-family houses that seem to 
have fallen out of the sky onto a 15-acre 
site in the heart of the South Bronx in 
New York City. The houses, used as mod- 
els for prospective buyers, created a flurry 
of quizzical amusement last April when 
dedicated as Charlotte Gardens, a devel- 
opment that will eventually have 90 such 
dwellings. 

The project is being directed by the 
South Bronx Development Organization, 
Inc., a city agency headed by Edward J. 
Logue, Hon. AIA. The project's location 
on Charlotte Street is poignant, for it is 
here that President Carter, and later can- 
didate Reagan, climbed over broken bricks 
and boards to symbolize their concern 
for such innercity devastation. "With these 
houses my hope is that in 1984 we won't 
have any presidential candidates coming 
here," Logue says. 

It has been the lack of any action by 
the federal government, evidenced in the 
elimination of many housing subsidy pro- 
grams, by the Reagan Administration, 
that has caused Charlotte Gardens to 
come about. Rather than leave the site 
empty, housing requiring no government 
subsidies is being built, but it will not be 
affordable by lower-income families. 

This has caused several residents to 
complain about the project. They claim 
that lower-income housing is needed "be- 
fore worrying about these fancy houses," 
as one local detractor put it. 

Peter Bray, project director for Char- 
lotte Gardens, says that this complaint is 
unfair in light of the fact that no housing 
at all would be built due to the lack of 
subsidies. 

To charges that Charlotte Gardens is a 
gentrification project, Bray says that this 
is not the case, because gentrification 


replaces old residents with new. Charlotte 
Gardens is displacing no one and is 
intended to entice upwardly mobile South 
Bronx residents from moving to other 
parts of the city. 

Bray also claims that Charlotte Gar- 
dens will prove an economic asset to 
the community. "We're trying two differ- 
ent concepts," he says. "One is that home 
ownership is required to provide stability 
in any neighborhood, and two, that we 
need to retain economic diversity. No 
neighborhood can be stable with a 100 
percent low-income population." 

The choice of factory-built detached 
houses for the development was dictated 
by economics, Bray maintains. The three- 
bedroom houses are being offered for 
$49,975. Bray says that town house units, 
although providing a higher density, would 
have been more expensive to build - about 
$10,000 to $15,000 more per unit. This 
difference in cost is due to additional site 
work for codes and utility hookups. 
“Town house construction requires that 
you build masonry firewalls in between 
the structures," says Bray, which increases 
the amount of on-site labor. More sewer 
connections also would have been re- 
quired for a higher density development. 

Will the strategy work to keep people 
from moving out of the South Bronx? Bray 
says that so far it looks as though it may. 
Of the 507 applicants, 49 percent are from 
the area, 30 percent are from the North 
Bronx, and about 11 percent are from 
Manhattan — mostly Harlem and East 
Harlem. The remaining 9 percent are from 
New Jersey, but many of them once lived 
in the South Bronx and now want to 
return. 

The first 10 buyers are now undergo- 
ing mortgage approval at the bank. AII 
90 units are expected to be completed by 
July 4, 1984. MichAEL J. CROSBIE 
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Housing Wrought OH 
From Other 
Building Types © 


A collection of conversions, starting with a 
Massachusetts school. By Carleton Knight III 
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Demographic change of the kind the nation is experiencing 
means that not only do we need more of some kinds of buildings, 
notably dwellings for small households, but that we need less 
of others, such as schools. The result is a rash of adaptive use 
projects converting “surplus” buildings into housing, several of 
which are shown on these and following pages. 

Town officials in Newton, Mass., a Boston suburb, decided in 
the late-1970s that something had to be done with the aging 
and vandalized Claflin School. Vacant for several years, the 
1890s Richardsonian Romanesque structure had become a 
blight. 

They sponsored a competition that required a developer, an 
architect, a use, and a bid price for the building. Fourteen 
entrants offered a variety of residential and commercial uses, 
but then the town decided to limit the conversion to housing. 
Entrants were asked to resubmit, and a subsidiary of the New- 
ton Cooperative Bank, working with Sasaki Associates of 
Watertown, Mass., won. Its scheme called for conversion of the 
old school to housing and also for construction of two rows of 
new town houses next to it. 


Across page top, Claflin school casts a warm glow at night. Bot- 
tom, view from school shows private courtyards of new town 
houses. Above, forms and massing of new town houses medi- 
ate scale between neighborhood and school (site plan left). 
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Sam Sweezy 


A variety of unit sizes and plans. 


The architects converted the four-story school into 13 con- 
dominiums ranging in size from one to three bedrooms. The 
school’s 24-foot-high auditorium on the top floor was recycled 
into two penthouse units with upper-level master bedrooms that 
open onto private balconies. Ground-level units have private 
patios. 

Twelve new units, ranging in size from two to four bedrooms, 
have been constructed in two contemporary wood-frame build- 
ings on what had been the school parking lot. They act as a 
transition between the small-scale neighborhood and the massive, 
brick, brownstone, and granite school. “The town house roof 
configurations,” report the architects, “resemble large single- 
family homes rather than numerous separate units, while bays 
and dormers, porches, scalloped shingle details, and exterior 
paint color reflect familiar Victorian features.” 


Above, new town houses resemble large, rambling homes. Across 
page, living room on top level of school utilizes old roof trusses 
as design element. 
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Todd Henkels 


Living Space Carved Out of a Garage 


It becomes a condominium around a courtyard. Architect: Stephen B. Jacobs and Associates. 
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Todd Henkels 


This 1931 New York City garage seemed to have everything 
against it in terms of recycling into housing. The 13-foot ceil- 
ings were not high enough to create duplexes, the concrete- 
encased steel frame was irregular, floors were sloped, a spiral 
ramp was in the middle, and the building was a full block deep, 
limiting the interior’s access to light and air circulation. 

After several developers passed on the building, Sherwood 
Equities of Hewlett, N.Y., decided to take up the challenge and 
sought the assistance of Stephen B. Jacobs & Associates, New 
York City architects experienced in such conversions. The 
designers turned the building's many liabilities into assets. 

The interior was carved out to create an atrium, the ground 
floor lowered to permit duplex units, and an inventive struc- 
tural system utilizing rigid foam and concrete beams installed 
to permit the addition of new duplex penthouse units on the 
roof. Most units are one-bedroom and feature full-height living 
rooms overlooked from sleeping levels that are raised above 
storage rooms and bridge across the single-loaded corridors to 
gain windows on the courtyard. 

The 84 condominium units, which were priced from $140,000 
up, sold well. 


Above, mundane industrial building near the Hudson River was 
creatively recycled into housing by selectively removing por- 
tions of the building core for a courtyard. 
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Greek Revival Revived 


Also by Stephen B. Jacobs & Associates 


The 13th Street Presbyterian Church in New York City is a 
classic example of a distinguished building—the AJA Guide 
to New York City describes the 1848 structure as "the best 
Greek revival church in the city" for which there is no use. 
Efforts to find an institutional user came to naught because of 
the high cost of maintenance. 

Choral Associates of New York City purchased the church 
and commissioned Stephen B. Jacobs & Associates to convert 
it into 15 units of cooperative housing. The church is within 
the Greenwich Village Historic District, thus any alterations 
required landmarks commission review. 

Changes not visible from the street but necessary for the 
building's continued use were permitted. Since the front facade 
was so significant, it was restored meticulously, but because the 
building was no longer a church, the front doors were sealed 
and a new entrance created through a mews to the rear. Sky- 
lights were added in the roof and a new row of windows was 
installed along each side of the former attic. Sliding glass doors 
opening to private patios replaced small ground-level windows. 

Inside, ornamental window surrounds and pilasters were 
preserved, but little else of the original interior remained, much 
of it having been destroyed by fires in 1855 and 1902. The wood 
floors and timber trusses were retained by creating new fire- 
resistant public halls and stairs that compartmentalize the 
interior. 


Noteworthy Greek revival church facade was restored care- 
fully while inside, limited remaining existing details were reused 
in spacious rooms. 
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Tom Henkels 


Religious Conversion 


Architect: Hammer Kiefer & Todd 


© Nick Wheeler 


After the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment awarded the Dover, N.H., Housing Authority 25 units of 
housing for the elderly in 1980, a search was made for possi- 
ble sites. None was deemed suitable with the exception of St. 
John’s Church, an 1876 structure abandoned for 10 years. In 
terms of location, important for the elderly, it was ideal, in the 
center of downtown. But could the church be converted eco- 
nomically? HUD requires that rehab projects not cost more 
than 90 percent of its typical new construction. 

A feasibility study by architect Hammer Kiefer & Todd, Inc., 
of Cambridge, Mass., demonstrated that it would cost less to 
renovate the old church — and restore the old, 120-foot-high 
wooden steeple, the highest point in town— than build 25 new 
units. And, reports architect William R. Hammer, because of 
the nature of the old space, the apartments are on average 25 
percent larger than typical HUD-financed units. After balking 
for a while, HUD finally approved the project. 

Exterior changes were limited. Skylights were added in the 
roof to brighten the attic, now the fourth floor, while a new 
floor was constructed to bridge the 25-foot-high nave. The cen- 
ter core, where there is no light, was utilized for stairs, public 
toilets, and the elevator, while the basement crawl space was 
lowered for installation of utilities and storage. The $1.1 mil- 
lion reconstruction was completed last year. 


Exterior of abandoned 1876 church was restored, including the 
steeple, now topped with a new, gilded sailing ship, symbolic 
of early commerce in the town. Below, community room uti- 
lizes arched windows and oculus in middle of facade. 


€ Nick Wheeler 
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Living at 
The End of 
The Line 


The Car Barn. Architect: The 
Boston Architectural Team 


After the trolleys stopped rumbling through the streets of New 
Bedford, Mass., in 1947, the car barn built in 1910 for their stor- 
age and maintenance was left vacant except for minor ware- 
house use. The massive, reinforced concrete structure had a 
26-foot ceiling on the first floor and a 22-foot one on the second; 
seventy trolleys could fit on both floors of the building at one 
time. 

It had been considered for reuse by several developers, but 
nothing seemed to work until 1978 when the city, fortified with 
Section 8 funds, solicited proposals for elderly housing. The Clare- 
mont Co. working with the Boston Architectural Team proposed 
converting the car barn into 114 units (83 one-bedroom and 31 
two-bedroom). 

The 370-foot-long brick and limestone facade was restored 
in accordance with federal standards required by the tax code 
in order to receive accelerated depreciation. Inside, however, 
major changes were in order. The building’s extreme depth— 160 
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feet — made layouts difficult. As a result, two large courtyards 
were created by cutting out the center portion of the structure. 
This permitted use of a double-loaded corridor— with units open- 
ing to the front or to the courtyard on one side and a single- 
loaded corridor on the other. On one part of the rear, the exist- 
ing wall was left to serve as a privacy screen for the garden in 
the new courtyard. 

Taking advantage of the high ceiling on the first floor, the 
architects added a new second floor. This steel-frame floor lines 
up with an existing window spandrel. Windows on this new 
floor are the top portion of the arched windows on the facade. 
The unusual vaulted ceiling remains in the second-floor units. 

The $3.75 million reconstruction project, financed by the Mas- 
sachusetts Housing Finance Agency, was completed in Septem- 
ber 1980, and the units were fully rented by the following Jan- 
uary. The city sees the project as a catalyst for revitalization of 
the surrounding neighborhood. 


€ Nick Wheeler 
© Nick Wh 
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© Nick Wheeler 


Old trolley maintenance and storage building was adapted to 
elderly housing by cutting out center for two courtyards, top, 
and adding new second floor, above, which allows units to retain 
arched windows and vaulted ceiling. Left, banners line commu- 
nity space under original 26-foot ceiling. 
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Reused Space 
and Details 


By Hammer Kiefer 
& Todd 
and Hendrik S. Holmes 
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Residents of Brookline, Mass., immediately to the west of Bos- 
ton, decided in the mid-70s that they had had enough and 
weren't going to take it anymore. What had riled Brookline was 
the continuing demolition of older buildings and the construc- 
tion of new highrise apartments and condominiums. 

When developers threatened the long-vacant St. Mark's Meth- 
odist Church, built in 1896 at 90 Park St., the community went 
to work and got the Richardsonian Romanesque structure de- 
signed by George A. Clough listed in the National Register of 
Historic Places. That alone would not save it, but a sensitive 
developer/architect, Hendrik S. Holmes, did. He believed the 
building had potential, thinking its complex, highly irregular 
forms could be adapted to housing. Working in joint venture 
with the firm of Hammer Kiefer & Todd, Inc., he proved that 
theory true. 

By utilizing the existing space and reusing the details, such 
as oak paneling and plaster moldings, costs were kept down while 
creating 20 unique units ranging from 1,500 to 2,500 square feet. 
Many of the units are duplex and feature large volumes; there 
are five levels in the transept units. 

The job was not easy. Notes architect William R. Hammer, 
"It's a very complicated building. Nothing lines up." 


Cutaway drawing shows how units fit into highly irregular nave 
of 1896 church. Across page top, living room features magnifi- 
cent plastered column and capital, while original woodwork adds 
to unique character of lobby, below. 
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Industrialized Housing: The 
Residue of ‘Breakthrough’ 


By Michael J. Crosbie 


“Although more and more parts of the 
building are constantly being made by 
machine, progress |in industrialized hous- 
ing] is hampered by lack of comprehen- 
siveness, with which this problem should 
be attacked as a whole. Much time will 
be gained if a comprehensive scheme of 
action is set up by the best experts, coop- 
erating in all the many fields of building 
activity.” With these words, written in 
1938, Walter Gropius put his finger on 
the chronic problem that had prevented 
the many ingenious schemes for industri- 
alized housing in America from being 
applied on a mass scale. 

The history of these efforts is rich. 
Prefabricated houses were an item of 
trade between the American colonies and 
the Caribbean islands, and the settlement 
of the West was aided by portable struc- 
tures. Throughout the 19th and early-20th 
centuries, patent after patent was granted 
for industrialized housing techniques 
(some by Thomas Edison, Buckminster 
Fuller, Frank Lloyd Wright, and Gropius 
himself), none of which could compete 
with conventional building. 

Comparing the cost of automobiles to 
housing between 1913 and 1937, Gropius 
found that while the price of a car plum- 
meted, the cost of a house rose dramat- 
ically. He credited this to automation in 
one and not the other. The auto industry 
also differed from the housing industry 
in that its products were distributed and 
serviced through a sophisticated network 
of dealerships. It further had special 
financing arrangements and national 
regulation. 

Gropius conceived an “institute for 
building integration” that would create a 
similar context for industrialized housing. 
“Federal, state, and municipal authorities 
would cooperate with architects, engi- 
neers, contractors, manufacturers, real- 
tors, bankers, and trade-unionists as their 
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advisers, to produce a final solution of 
the pressing need for housing,” he wrote. 
The institute’s goals would include regu- 
lating regional planning by interstate leg- 
islation, preparing the investment market 
for industrialized housing and for new 
ideas of a housing service, improving 
building regulations by adapting them to 
new building techniques, and research 
for actual prefabrication. 

Three decades after Gropius wrote this, 
the federal government launched an ambi- 
tious program similar to his proposals in 
scope and intent if not structure. It started 
in the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1968, which called for 26 million 
new units in the next decade, and directed 
HUD to develop new housing technolo- 
gies to produce 25,000 dwelling units 
over a five-year period. 

The program was aborning in the tran- 
sition between the Johnson and Nixon 
Administrations, and could not have fallen 
into more enthusiastic hands. Nixon’s new 
HUD Secretary George Romney was a 
former Michigan governor and, more 
to the point, former head of American 
Motors Corporation. Romney believed 
in assembly-line production, which had 
shown the world how to produce a qual- 
ity product within the reach of just about 
everyone. To head the new program Rom- 
ney brought in Harold B. Finger from 
NASA, an agency noted not only for 
developing high technology, but for its 
ability to organize complex operations 
successfully. 

The program’s name went through vari- 
ous renditions. At one point it was to be 
called “Operation Sprint,” but sprint con- 
noted a short dash forward of only lim- 
ited duration. “Breakthrough” turned out 
to be the best word to describe what the 
program’s supporters wished to achieve. 

Romney and his staff identified the 
inability of the housing industry to meet 


the goal of 2.6 million units a year in its 
“antiquated” methods of building, specif- 
ically in its less than enthusiastic adop- 
tion of advanced technology. They also 
realized, as Gropius had years before, 
that building codes, zoning regulations, 
finance policies, and the seasonality of 
the housing market had limited the appli- 
cation of industrialized housing on a 
mass scale, which required standardized 
building regulations and continuous, high 
volume markets. 

Thus, Breakthrough’s focus was not 
only on new technologies, but also on 
adjusting the context of home building in 
America to accept and perpetuate these 
technologies to meet housing demand with 
units that were lower in price. “What we 
are trying to do is focus not only on tech- 
nical ingenuity,” said Romney, echoing 
Gropius, “but the whole complex of mod- 
ern industrial management on each stage 
of the problem: the identification of 
markets; the identification and more effec- 
tive use of available land; the design of 
the product and its environmental situa- 
tion; its production; and its financing and 
distribution to the consumer.” 

The program was structured in three 
phases. Phase I was the design and devel- 
opment stage where manufacturers, ar- 
chitects, institutions, and other entities 
would be invited to submit proposals for 
industrialized housing systems. HUD 
would select about a dozen or so and 
contracts would be awarded to further 
develop and refine the systems for pro- 
duction. In Phase II the systems would 
be demonstrated on a number of sites 
around the country representing various 
markets. These prototype units would 
allow consumers and home builders to see 
what was possible with industrialized 
housing. In Phase III volume production 
would commence, based on the ground- 
work laid in the prototype phase, and 
25,000 units eventually would be built. 
Phases I and II were expected to be 
completed by mid-1971, with Phase III 
terminating two years later. Paralleling 
these phases, the government would be 
using its influence to introduce new codes 
and labor agreements, and identify and 
prepare new housing markets. 

At the commencement of Phase I, 
HUD sent out requests for proposals to 
over 5,000 organizations and received 632 
responses. In five months HUD narrowed 
its selection to 22 systems. The produc- 
ers selected represented different parts 
of the private sector. Companies such as 
Alcoa, Boise Cascade, General Electric, 
Republic Steel, Stirling Homex, and TRW 
had never produced housing before, al- 
though some made building materials. 
Others such as Inland-Scholz and Rouse- 
Wates were developers or builders who 
had teamed up with industry to produce 
a system. Some were already in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing houses, such as 


Camci, FCE-Dillon, Home Building Cor- 
poration, Levitt Building Systems, Na- 
tional Homes, Material Systems Corpora- 
tion, and Shelley Systems. The remainder 
— Building Systems International, Chris- 
tiana Western Structures, Descon/Con- 
cordia, Hercoform, Pantek, Pemtom, and 
Townland — were new to the field. 

The systems offered a range of indus- 
trialized housing technology, both panels 
and modules and combinations of both. 
Some were conventional: Christiana West- 
ern used a system of shop-fabricated wood 
frame panels for walls, partitions, and 
roofs. Rouse-Wates used simple precast 
panels, and FCE-Dillon employed a pre- 
cast and site-cast concrete panel tech- 
nique, with wooden wall panels inside. 

Others were a bit more inventive: Alcoa 
used a wet core module, similar to an 
idea of Fuller's, in combination with wood 
or aluminum walls. Descon/Concordia's 
concrete panel system was bolted together 
at the site and combined with prefabri- 
cated bathroom and kitchen units. 

A few systems used materials or tech- 
niques that had little previous exposure: 
TRW's was a module system made up of 
paper honeycomb cores covered with a 
fiberglass-reinforced polyester resin that 
had been developed for missile nose 
cones. Pantek's system employed foamed- 
plastic core panels, framed with alumi- 
num and covered with a stressed skin, 
which could be tilted into place. Mate- 
rial Systems used roof and wall compo- 
nents made of inorganic reinforced fibers 
and a resin mix that could be poured and 
molded. 

The selection of prototype sites soon 
followed. In the summer of 1969 HUD 
invited state and local officials as well as 
private developers to propose sites. They 
were to range from five to 30 acres in 
size, be accessible to major highways, and 
have utilities (or provisions for them) near 
their boundaries. The municipalities were 
to also promise zoning flexibility that 
would allow HUD to determine land use 
plans. Of the 141 sites proposed in 37 
states and the District of Columbia, HUD 
selected 11 but for budget reasons set- 
tled on nine: Indianapolis; Jersey City, 
N.J.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; King County, 
Wash.; Macon, Ga.; Memphis; Sacra- 
mento, Calif.; Seattle; and St. Louis. The 
sites ranged from inner city to suburban/ 
rural, from 50 acres to two acres. 

In hopes of countering the image of 
industrialized housing as cheap con- 
struction for the poor, the housing would 
try to attract a mix of economic classes. 
“If we approach the problem of quality 
homes in the right way," said Romney, 
"not only will people of low income bene- 
fit, but people of moderate and higher 
incomes will also want to buy and live in 
them. Thus you won't have a stigma 
attached to living in a particular unit." 
This was a strategy that Romney had used 


while at American Motors to market the 
Rambler. The car was introduced as a 
fully loaded luxury model a rich man's 
second car. Other models with more stan- 
dard equipment as optional were then 
offered, but the Rambler was still identi- 
fied as a high quality automobile. 

While producers and host communi- 
ties were gearing up for the prototype 
phase, Breakthrough got down to the 
toughest part of its program: wrangling 
with labor, codes, and creating a volume 
market. Early on Romney had negotiated 
a "tri-trades agreement" between plumb- 
ers, electricians, and carpenters that 
would alleviate problems concerning who 
would assemble what and when, on-site 
and in the factory. But labor disputes still 
caused delays on several of the sites. 

In an effort to meet industrialized 
housing's requirement of standardized 
codes, HUD asked the National Bureau 
of Standards (NBS) to develop special 
"Guide Criteria" for evaluating the safety 
of the 22 systems. The NBS guide was 
written as a performance standard describ- 
ing how a material or method of con- 
struction was to perform. NBS labora- 
tories were used to test all the systems. 

The guide was a tough standard (some 
believe unreasonably so) to meet. But 
NBS and HUD were concerned about 
the systems quality not only for liability 
reasons but also to counteract the per- 
ception of industrialized housing as cheap 
construction. "NBS was demanding more 
investigation of a lot of materials than 
we had ever seen before," says George 
E. Buchanan, AIA, who was an architect 
for Descon/Concordia. 


Above, Camci with Descon/ Concordia in 
foreground, Jersey City; above right, top to 
bottom: TRW, Sacramento; Inland-Scholz, 
Indianapolis; FCE-Dillon with Pantek in 
foreground, Sacramento; boarded up 
Material Systems units, Indianapolis. 


Photographs by Michael J. Crosbie 
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Roy Montgomery 


Townland system in Seattle as built, left, 
and a conceptual drawing of assembled 
units on prefabricated concrete decks. 


It was also hoped that tougher stan- 
dards would be more readily accepted 
by state and local building officials. They 
were, to a certain degree, but local codes 
still caused delays and increased produc- 
tion costs. By the mid-1970s, however, 31 
states had enacted legislation for state- 
wide code approval programs where none 
existed prior to Breakthrough. 

The problem of creating a volume mar- 
ket was a harder one, and integral to 
the success of the entire program. The 
original strategy was to induce state and 
local governments to develop inventories 
of their housing needs, identify specific 
sites, develop requirements for the sites, 
and prepare utilities and other commu- 
nity supports. But many of these govern- 
ments had neither the resources nor the 
inclination to do this, while others were 
leery of identifying potential markets with- 
out a guarantee that housing would ever 
be built there. 

According to John Maxim, who headed 
Breakthrough's marketing efforts, a new 
strategy was developed in which HUD 
would offer participants access to sub- 
sidy funds, specifically Section 236, which 
provided for people who could not afford 
private market housing but were ineligi- 
ble for public housing. 

Groundbreaking on all nine sites oc- 
curred between October and December 
1970, about a half year behind schedule. 
Many of the systems underwent little 
change for prototype production, but oth- 
ers were quickly altered. TRW, for ex- 
ample, had to abandon its mandrel-spun, 
building-sized modules and revert to 
panels. According to Christopher Arnold, 
AIA, president of Building Systems Devel- 
opment (TRW's architect), the mandrel 
process was only economical if there was 
an enormous number of houses to build. 
“The panel system was much more flexi- 
ble and easier to get dimensional vari- 
ation,” says Arnold. The change was a 
letdown for HUD, however, which had 
publicized the space-age technology of 
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spinning entire houses off of mandrels. 

Building Systems International's more 
conventional concrete panel system was 
also cut back for cost, but this was due 
more to the lean Breakthrough budget. 
“There was a change in the size and shape 
of it,” says Arthur Keyes, FAIA, whose 
firm was involved with the system. As it 
was finally built on the Macon site, the 
system showed less of the variety possi- 
ble with different building heights, says 
Keyes, and its panels, which were origi- 
nally to contain all utility ductwork, were 
greatly simplified. 

The Seattle units were the first com- 
pleted and occupied by May 1973. Jersey 
City’s were the last, completed and occu- 
pied two years later. Finger had predicted 
that some of the prototypes would be 
completed a year after the start of the 
program with all completed within two 
years. He was four years off. By the time 
all the prototype units were completed, 
2,938 had been built, all but 144 being 
Breakthrough units. The prototype phase 
had cost HUD $49.5 million. 

Only 15 producers participated in Phase 
III. the volume production phase. The 
others were unable due either to finan- 
cial or production problems. A small num- 
ber ended up suing HUD, and some of 
those suits are still pending. In any event, 
the 15 producers that did participate com- 
pleted 25,000 units, and others also built 
according to Breakthrough designs. All 
totaled, Breakthrough was responsible 
directly or indirectly for nearly 35,000 
housing units, with a program cost of $72 
million. 

Operation Breakthrough was officially 
terminated in 1974, but the program had 
the wind knocked out of it long before 
that. In January 1973, amid complaints 
that there were major abuses of housing 
aid programs, Nixon suspended all sub- 
sidies. For producers who had put all their 
marketing eggs in the subsidy basket, this 
proved disastrous, and many did not sur- 
vive the Nixon housing moratorium. 

Also, Romney was persona non grata 
with Nixon because of campaign comments 
on Vietnam, and anything identified with 
Romney including Breakthrough — was 


suspect. At the outset of Nixon's second 
term Romney and Finger were replaced 
by James Lynn and Michael Moskow. 
Arthur Newberg, who for a time was act- 
ing director, says Breakthrough was not 
a program of the new group. "That's a 
natural political phenomenon, but there 
was so much excitement and enthusiasm 
about the program that we didn't expect 
that to occur." 

Operation Breakthrough may no longer 
exist, but the housing it built still does. 
What affect have the intervening years 
had on the nearly 3,000 prototype units? 
HUD has kept track of all of them and 
has a Section 233 experimental housing 
program that provides assistance if the 
Breakthrough units develop problems due 
to their innovative nature. All defects are 
corrected according to minimum prop- 
erty standards. 

Daniel Kluckhuhn, who manages the 
program, says that most of the problems 
that have developed have been due to 
leaks, where water has infiltrated a panel 
and has caused it or its exterior to deteri- 
orate. Because the panel systems have 
more joints and connections than con- 
ventional construction there are more 
opportunities for leaks to occur. 

There also have been problems with 
exterior coatings popping or peeling off. 
In the TRW units, for example, the origi- 
nal finish cannot be reapplied so it has 
been replaced with conventional wood 
siding. Overall, says Kluckhuhn, in com- 
parison to conventional HUD projects, 
the Breakthrough units have had slightly 
more problems "because the systems 
were innovative in a lot of respects and 
many companies that produced them 
were not in the home-building or con- 
struction business." 

Some systems have fared better than 
others. According to Robert Cole, a sub- 
contracts manager with BE&C Engineers 
(a Boeing subsidiary), no matter where 
they are located certain systems consist- 
ently have more frequent problems. 
Boeing contracted with HUD at the end 
of Breakthrough to oversee the comple- 
tion of the prototype units. Since then it 
has provided technical services, review- 
ing and managing repairs. 

Cole says that Material Systems and 
Descon/Concordia have had more trou- 
bles than most, but this is due, he believes, 
to the fact that these two systems were 
more innovative than most. Christiana 
Western units, on the other hand, have 
been virtually trouble free, but employed 
more site-built techniques. "That gen- 
erally holds true for all the systems," 
says Cole. “Their success tends to relate 
primarily to their lack of innovation. The 
traditional systems performed by far the 
best of all." 

In comparison to the systems, the sites 
themselves have proved more of a success. 
Cole, who has visited all of them, says 


that they have been well maintained, are 
still popular places to live, and in some 
cases spurred upgrading in adjacent areas. 
“The Seattle site became the anchor to a 
fairly decent-sized redevelopment of sev- 
eral adjoining blocks,” says Cole. The Sac- 
ramento site continues to attract prospec- 
tive homeowners, as does Jersey City. 

The producers have fared less well than 
their products. Of the 21 who built proto- 
type units (Stirling-Homex never reached 
that phase), all but a few are no longer in 
business. Building Systems International, 
Descon/Concordia, Hercoform, Pantek, 
and Townland no longer exist. No trace 
can be found of Camci, Christiana West- 
ern Structures, Home Building Corpora- 
tion, Levitt Building Systems, or Mate- 
rial Systems Corporation. General Elec- 
tric looked for a market for its system 
overseas but eventually canceled its hous- 
ing program in the late-1970s. Boise 
Cascade, Pemtom, Republic Steel, and 
TRW no longer build houses, and Rouse 
eventually licensed its system and plant 
to two other companies, one of which 
still produces housing. Alcoa continued 
to sell its core and panel system until 
October 1977, during which time it pro- 
duced 50,000 units. Scholz Homes, owned 
by Inland Steel, closed its plant last Feb- 
ruary and ceased all operations in July. 

FCE-Dillon, now known as Forest City 
Dillon, continues to build housing with 
the concrete system it developed in Break- 
through. The company was in the devel- 
opment and general contracting business 
prior to the program and had experience 
in concrete construction. According to 
Kenneth Yarus, vice president of archi- 
tecture and engineering, Forest City Dil- 
lon has built approximately 230 buildings 
since Breakthrough (in excess of 40,000 
units) with emphasis on government hous- 
ing for the elderly. 

Joseph Sherman, former director of 
Breakthrough, says Forest City Dillon sur- 
vived the program and continued to build 
housing because it didn’t rely on HUD to 
provide a market. “They followed our 
advice,” says Sherman, “not to rely strictly 
on government programs. They went out 
and actively sought additional markets 
when they were building the prototypes. 
And as a result, they had a sustaining 
market afterward.” 

Besides Forest City Dillon, the only 
other producer that was involved in 
Breakthrough and continues to build hous- 
ing is National Homes. The company 
began producing panelized homes in 1940 
and since then has turned out about a 
half million units. Although it offers 350 
stock plans, National estimates that 40 
percent of its business is devoted to "cus- 
tomer-designed" housing. 

If industrialized housing manufacturers 
learned one thing from Breakthrough, it 
is that the producer needs to be in con- 
trol of the market. One manufacturer that 


Courtesy of Duane Thorbeck. AIA 


has developed this talent is Cardinal In- 
dustries. Last year it produced 5,200 mod- 
ular housing units, all based on a 12x24- 
foot module, which can also be used for 
motels and office buildings. Cardinal's suc- 
cess rests on the fact that it is its own 
best customer. The company acquires and 
develops land for its buildings and also 
coordinates investment sales and prop- 
erty management. Through its investment 
division Cardinal offers limited partner- 
ships to investors seeking tax shelters. Last 
year this division raised $48 million. 

Because Cardinal acts as its own devel- 
oper and manager it can keep tabs on the 
market, which allows for growth projec- 
tions one year in advance. When one 
market, say single-family housing, goes 
into a slump, Cardinal simply switches to 
motels or office buildings. By organizing 
and monitoring its own market, Cardinal 
can maintain the steady production flow 
essential in industrialized housing. 

If Breakthrough ultimately failed to cre- 
ate a market context to sustain volume 


production, did it at least have an impact 
on advancing home-building technology? 
That's a difficult question to answer, but 
the fact remains that the number of home 
builders using industrialized building sys- 
tems and products has continued to grow 
since the late-'60s. 

According to the National Association 
of Home Builders (NAHB), 18 percent of 
the home builders responding in a 1969 
survey said that they used some form of 
industrialized building whether it was off- 
site fabrication of major building parts, 
basic structural components, factory-built 
modules, or other forms of prefabrication. 
By 1976, 30.3 percent reported that they 
were using such industrialized building 
techniques. 

And as an indication of how industrial- 
ized building has become accepted by 
home builders, in 1969 nearly 75 percent 
identified themselves as using "conven- 
tional construction." By 1976 this num- 
ber had risen to 90.5 percent while the 
percentage of those using industrialized 
building techniques also increased. This 
is a likely indication that the use of such 
industrialized construction methods in 
the interim had become identified as 
"conventional construction." 


The category in the survey that in- 
creased the most was the use of basic 
preassembled structural components, 
which rose from 9.6 percent to 18.8 per- 
cent. According to Donald Carlson, edi- 
tor of Automation in Housing, the use of 
preassembled components has grown sig- 
nificantly. Preassembled roof trusses, for 
example, are used in 95 percent of all 
site-built houses today, where they were 
unheard of 30 years ago. There are ap- 
proximately 2,000 component manufac- 
turers in the U.S. Carlson says that 
mobile, modular, and panelized home 
companies produce 49 percent of all 
single-family houses and lowrise apart- 
ments now built. 

Add to this activity the popularity 
among conventional builders of prehung 
doors and windows, prefabricated bath- 
room units and stairs, utility cores, pre- 
assembled floor trusses, wall panels, and 
a host of other industrialized building 
materials and techniques, and an image 
emerges of an industrialized home-building 
industry — not the Breakthrough image of 
houses rolling off an assembly line, but 
industrialized nonetheless, and more 
adaptable to the erratic housing market. 

More technology has not resulted in 
more housing, however. Last year saw 
the fewest housing completions since 
World War II. Between 1968 and 1978 
there were 16.6 million units built by the 
private sector, a long way from the 26 
million-unit goal. And housing is less 
affordable now than it has ever been, 
especially for lower- income families. 

But the U.S. housing industry may be 
in for the kind of shakeup that the auto- 
mobile industry experienced a few years 
ago: competition from imports, specific- 
ally from Japan. And ther. ppears to be 
a Breakthrough connect: Christopher 
Arnold recalls that whilc loping the 
TRW system, Japanese ! iag produc- 
ers would visit periodica see what 
the Americans were up tc thjof M. 
Lunde, FAIA, a Breakthre 2h architect 
for Townland, says that while visiting the 
General Electric housing plant he remem- 
bers a team of Japanese technicians 
examining the system. They later licensed 
it and built units overseas. 

As it turns out, in 1972 Japan's Minis- 
try of Housing was so impressed with the 
concept of the Breakthrough program that 
it conducted one of its own. According 
to Douglas A. Nyce, who was assistant to 
the president of the Rouse-Wates system, 
the site was located on government re- 
claimed land on Osaka Bay. Approxi- 
mately 30 contractors competed for a por- 
tion of the 6.000 unit community, known 
as Ashiyahama. Like the Breakthrough 
prototype sites, it included not only hous- 
ing but schools, con nunity health facili- 
ties, and commercia. developm. nt. Nyce 
says that the project was completed and 

continued on page 99 
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Tripartite Form, 
Country Accent 


The Foster house in McLean, Va. Architect: 
Hartman-Cox. By Andrea Oppenheimer Dean 
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It is an ‘80s rendition of a farmhouse. The approach is from a 
rough, unpaved road; the site is a narrow crest of a densely 
wooded hill that slopes steeply down to the Potomac River. 
You'd never guess the Foster house by Hartman-Cox is only 
minutes from downtown Washington, D.C., or for that matter 
in McLean, Va., a wealthy, horsey, sometimes pretentious suburb. 
If anything, the house has a studied casualness and lack of 
affectation. 

It is quite isolated except for two neighbors. One, still under 
construction to the west, is an elaborately “upscale,” gigantic, 
neo-palazzo developer-built house. The other, just south and 
older than the Fosters’ house, is one of Hugh Newell Jacobsen's 
less pleasing efforts, which shows only a blank, white facade 
to the west where one approaches. Though it played no role in 
shaping George Hartman’s design, in its overall geometries an- 
other Jacobsen house is recalled by Hartman’s house for the 
Fosters, the so-called “telescope house” in central Pennsylvania. 
There Jacobsen broke down a very large volume into ever 
smaller “little houses,” each attached to the gable end of the 
preceding one. Such incremental extension was the traditional 
way of adding to farmhouses as the family grew. The Foster 


residence is similarly composed of three attached “small houses” 
strung out from north to south. But while Jacobsen used the 
device to echo a traditional form in an historic area, Hartman 
employed it here as a logical accommodation to a difficult site 
and the client’s request for a two-story house with large and 
distinct areas at ground level, a fairly formal one for entertaining, 
plus a casual, all-around family room. 

What the Foster house resembles most of all is the 1981 sanc- 
tuary addition to the Immanuel Presbyterian Church, also in 
McLean, also by George Hartman, and winner of an AIA award 
this year (see May, page 265). The similarities go beyond such 
general likenesses as the buildings’ vernacular, wood frame, 
farmhouse-like shapes to more specific resemblances. In both, 
dormers act as formgivers for the exterior, while admitting soft, 
natural light to two-story interior spaces. Overhead light fixtures 
in the two buildings are almost identical. Both structures are 


Following the contours of its site—a narrow ridge of a densely 
wooded steep incline ending at the Potomac River—the house 
extends, accordion-fashion, in three discrete elements. Entrance 
from the road and garage is via a bridge-like, covered arcade. 
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Simple shapes and deliberately rural details. 


entered through a covered arcade, virtually the same arcade. 

1 if the little church begins to resemble a model, in part 
because it has no contrasting textures, the Foster residence looks 
even more like a model, even a bit like a doll house. (Hartman 
explains this as the result of a conscious overscaling of win- 
dows and detailing, and repetitive use of abstract, simple shapes.) 
And both church and school have a cozy, warm feeling, “an 
old timey feeling,” Hartman calls it. 

This feeling is continued inside. The entrance, like most en- 
trances designed by Hartman, has natural toplighting and serves 
both as a stopping place and a transitional zone between the 
outdoors and inside. Because it is a half level above grade, one 
stair leads up to two bedrooms, another down to a mud room 
and guest room, if you go left, and to the second little house, if 
you go right. This second element contains a 660-square-foot, 


Far left, the double-height, formal living room with second 
story balconies and rooftop dormers admitting soft, natural light. 
Left, a view from the porch into the family room. Above, the 
house as seen from the river side. 


i 


two-story, fairly formal living and dining space suffused with 
soft, diffused light from the dormer windows. The second level 
consists of east- and west-facing balconies, lined with bookcases, 
and a small study. 

The third and largest element is where the family lives. At 
ground level is a large, open space, at one end of which is a 
kitchen, at the other a fireplace, and in-between an informally 
appointed area for eating, talking, reading, whatever. Running 
the length of the family room on the east overlooking the river 
is an enclosed porch with beaded board ceiling. 

Detailing throughout the house is "somewhat unusual for us," 
says Hartman. It is deliberately rural, “with cover strip detailing, 
applied bases, shoe molding, bases on the columns, wainscoting." 

This sense of being in the country is underscored by the fact 
that the house changes dramatically with the seasons, being open 
to sun and views of the river in winter, shaded and closed in 
summer. Every room has cross ventilation; many have open- 
ings on three sides. 

As Hartman says, "The house isn't theoretical; there's not a 
lot of fancy rhetoric or rationale. We've done exactly what the 
Fosters wanted, better than they could have done it themselves. 
That's a service." UE 
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e A large, screened porch with a kitchen and bath was all that 
Porch with a constituted Robert A. Mangrum’s initial requirements for a vaca- 
tion house in coastal Delaware. But there was a complicating 
factor: He wanted to be able to use the house year-round. 
House Attached By creating a convertible 1,000-square-foot "porch pavilion," 
Washington, D.C., architect Joseph E. Wnuk, AIA, was able 


to give Mangrum the simplicity he wanted and the shelter he 
needed in cool weather. This transparent space, which is oriented 
The Robert Mangrum house, Delaware coast. to the most private part of the c bi ne a living room, din- 
Architect: Joseph E. Wnuk & Assoc. By C.K. ing area, kitchen, and generous screened porch 30 feet wide 
by 15 feet deep. Three bedrooms and two baths (the scope of 
i the project increased from the original concept) shield the 
angled, open room on two sides. 

The porch pavilion is changeable depending on the season. 
In warm weather, commercial sliding glass doors open and stack 
at the ends to join interior space with the sheltered porch, while 
in the winter, the doors are closed and the space is reoriented 
through a dormer in the roof to the fireplace. 

In either configuration, however, the effect of the space being 
a room in the middle of a forest remains. 

Mangrum found the two-thirds-acre wooded site in Middle- 
sex Beach, Del., a few miles south of Rehoboth, a popular sum- 
mer vacation spot. Just 400 yards from the Atlantic oceanfront, 
the site is unusual in that most of that area has sparse vege- 
tation. Mangrum found it ideal; he wanted privacy and minimal 
maintenance. 

He was not interested in creating an “architectural statement,” 
preferring a home that fit into the neighborhood, and he wanted 
the property “to look as though nothing had been changed” by 
the addition of the house. Taking these cues, Wnuk found inspi- 
ration in the area’s vernacular homes, particularly the porches. 

Wnuk designed a sequence of spaces to lead to and rein- 
force the dramatic quality of the porch pavilion. This proces- 
sion starts with a 50-foot-long boardwalk from the parking area 
that terminates at a squared entrance portal framing a view of 
the woods. To the right, a playful, angled tower with a cham- 
fered top shields an outdoor shower and storage while acting 
as a counterpoint to the porch pavilion gable at the other side. 

To the left, a small, screened porch serves as an entry vesti- 
bule connecting through double doors to a short, high pas- 
sageway that offers a tantalizing glimpse of the 16-foot-high porch 
pavilion at the end. 

Wnuk created an alluring, layered look to the porch pavilion. 
Inspired by Victorian cottages in the area, he designed a stepped 
pattern of windows above the sliding doors that is duplicated 
with screens on the porch. The pattern is repeated on the oppo- 
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site wall of the living room and echoed in the end wall around 
the fireplace, whose bright metal, round chimney can be seen 
freestanding behind a large window. 

The architect points out that this attractive window design 
also has a practical side; the glass was less expensive than if 
triangular shapes had to be cut specially. 

Similarly, while the porches (700 of the house’s 2,100 square 
feet) have esthetic interest, they provide a significant energy 
savings as well. Wnuk notes that the canopy-like quality of the 
porch minimizes heat gain and catches the prevailing breezes 
too. Mangrum reports, to his delight, “the house is filled with 
light, but no direct sun in summer, while in winter direct sun- 
light warms and brightens the interior.” 

A secondary porch off the master bedroom was designed to 
catch the sun for late-morning breakfasts. Two guest rooms were 
placed separately for privacy and so they could be left unheated 
in the winter. 

As the transparency and spatial arrangements enhance the 
merging of interior and exterior, so do the materials. White cedar 
shingles, stained. light gray, cover the outside of the house as 
well as the inside walls of the porches and in the outdoor shower. 

Overall, the $135,000 dwelling (including landscaping and inte- 
rior furnishings) is just what the client ordered, an outstanding 
house that does not stand out. 
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Whimsical Tower, 
Colorful House 


The Simon/Bellamy house in Connecticut. 
Architect: Mark Simon. By Carole Palmer 


“It’s trying to puff itself up" says Mark Simon, AIA, of his little 
bungalow turned Victorian, planetarium, church—well, at any 
rate, home. The before-photographs reveal just a simple, undis- 
tinguished rectangular box with a pitched roof, sitting on the Con- 
necticut shore in the shadows of horse chestnut trees and 
Victorian neighbors. 

Simon gutted the building and created a funneling corridor 
that runs straight through the house on the ground floor and 
similarly on the second and even briefly on the third. Even for 
someone walking up to the house from the sidewalk, the funnel 
begins to draw you in and attempts to whisk you right through 
the house to the bird bath in the backyard. Intriguing sights 
along the way, however, invite you to stop and inspect. 

Each room is an experience unto itself but an obvious part 
of a whole. The sculptured details given to the ceilings dictate, 
more than anything else, the individual spaces and their char- 
acter. An inverted oval shell is suspended from the dining room 
ceiling, hovering at a comfortable height above the dining room 
table. In the living room rippling wooden waves traverse the 
length of the room, and from the library’s domed ceiling, 360 
bicycle reflectors cascade like shooting stars. Some of the book- 
shelves here pivot and give way to secret storage spaces. 

The color theme throughout the house is primarily a lumi- 
nous cornflower blue, warm terra cotta, and deep dark green. 
The colors, though unusual in themselves, and again in con- 
junction with each other, give a sense of solidity to the other 
rather fanciful gestures. 

Simon raised the side walls four feet to create a second floor, 
placing closets along one side and cozy niches in the bedrooms 
along the other. The master bedroom, warm red, is a very pri- 
vate room with its own elegant little sink perched in a tiled 
alcove. A small deck leads off this room and is integrated into 
the tower structure as it begins its climb up the exterior of the 
house. 

Back inside, narrow, steep, carpeted stairs climb up to the 


r x Above, corridor through main floor; immediate right, top to 
hi bottom, third floor loft space, children's bedroom, and reflector 
— L besprinkled library; far right, the prow with rotated tower. 


loft, the interior culmination of the house. Simon lets simple 
forms (pyramid, triangle) dictate this space and achieves a sim- 
ple elegance that is missing on the two lower floors. From here 
the view is of Long Island Sound in the winter, but in the sum- 
mer the loft is a tree house, hidden and special. 

The tower not only brought the house its new identity, one that 
the neighbors admire, but it also serves as a framework for the 
two hot water solar collectors. It sits astride the prow of the 
house, twisted 45 degrees off center to give the collectors full 
advantage of the southern sun. On casual glance it appears to 
be doing something turning slowly, or maybe looking for stars— 
but in actuality, as Simon puts it, its “plunky verticality" is just 
"in rhythm with the houses in town." O 
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Variations on a 
Regional Theme 


The Allewelt house, Modesto, Calif. 
Architect: MLTW/Turnbull. By M. V. 
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Farmhouse familiar is a first impression that doesn't last long 
as one approaches the Allewelt residence. The familiar veranda 
and farmhouse form, echoing a barn just down the road, has a 
hole in the roof, with blue sky visible through the framing. The 
rupture disturbs as it fascinates, and the house begins to cast 
its magic spell. 

Located in an old hay field in Modesto, heart of California's 
Central Valley, the site is notable for its flatness and heat. Tradi- 
tionally, houses are designed for maximum shade, with widely 
overhanging roofs sheltering continuous porches. In his early 
houses, William Wurster translated the image into a plainspo- 
ken modern vernacular. William Turnbull, FAIA, architect for 
the Allewelts, turns the idiom inside out. 

Turnbull envisions the house as a gazebo, but the gazebo is 
inside, punching its way out. The familiar provides the stage, a 
basic black backdrop for the incredible. Earlier Turnbull houses 
have played with the lattice theme, but contrasts seem stronger 
here. 


The basic form and its strange departures are effective pro- 
grammatic interpretations. The Allewelts wanted a comfortable 
home for themselves and their three children, two of whom were 
already away at school and only home occasionally. The dual- 
ity of adult and children’s worlds is expressed by separate struc- 
tures, symbolized and joined by the ruptured roof. The diago- 
nal cut in plan is oriented to catch and funnel summer breezes, 
providing an indoor/outdoor living area in the process. 

The Allewelts approached Turnbull with a series of articles 
and photos. Some were contemporary houses, others Willams- 
burg traditional. Turnbull found the common thread: traditional 
with a fascination for the curious. And because the children 
were leaving, Turnbull suggested the separate structures, with 
their promise of a guest wing in the future. 


North elevation, opposite, provides contrast to rear, above, 
where oasis setting for valley farmhouse takes on constructivist 
twist. Open roof framing covers diagonal atrium, right. 
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In plan, adult areas at top, children's area 
at bottom, the two linked (and divided) by 
atrium. Below, kitchen/dining room opens 
to study. Right, the view from the atrium, 
across page, view from porch into atrium. 


A central spectacle of light and volume. 


The entrance to the house is surprising because the house is 
much larger and the door much taller than they initially appear. 
Once inside, one looks up and out, for the ceilings soar, win- 
dows abound, and light streams in from above and sideways. 
Through the windows one sees a rough-hewn cathedral space 
with its roof blown out and dramatic patterns of light and dark 
of intermingled scale and tone. 

The main structure is essentially a one-bedroom house, with 
a master bedroom, bath, and study on the second floor, and a 
living, dining, kitchen, and guest room on the first floor. The 


living area is small and looks to the children’s wing through a 
rising window array through which the sky, structure, and land- 
scape are also visible. Comfortably furnished in blue print cou- 
ches and filled with books, the living room centers on a Wedge- 
wood blue tile fireplace. 

The kitchen is straightforward and open, made for casual 
family use, with windows facing the pool in back through glass 


shelves. Tucked in a corner, opposite the kitchen, is a sitting 
area and fireplace, with family belongings, books, and cushioned 
wicker furniture. 

The second floor features a study under the eaves—a cozy 
retreat from house and residents. The entire north facade, pro- 


Photographs by Joshua Freiwald 


tected by orientation from the summer sun, is a composition 
of windows suggesting traditional form and scale. The windows 
open directly into the master bedroom and upstairs hall, and 
indirectly into the bathroom, through a huge transom over the 
door. Skylights and cutouts add further light and air to the bath. 
The smaller children’s wing, with special built-ins by request, 
has bedrooms up and down, and a recreation lounge area at 


-ground level. The structure is designed to afford privacy, yet 


visual connection with the parents’ wing. 

In back, the landscape culminates in a pool, which narrows 
toward the rear and twists out of sight. Turnbull looks for plants 
to grow over the narrow neck. O 
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Concrete masonry Trombe walls are located behind the glazing View from the interior, looking out, showing the 
which borders the upper portions of the building. extensive use of concrete masonry for passive solar 
heating and cooling and structural purposes. 


Energy consumption for both heating and cooling was cut an 
estimated 85% in this passive solar concrete masonry U.S. 
Department of Energy building. 


Wind Energy Systems Test Center Building 


Rocky Flats, Colorado 
MGB, Architects 


f 
Interior walls of concrete masonry, used for 
thermal sterage, are employed throughout the 
project. 


Twenty-five miles northwest of Denver, 
Colorado, at Rocky Flats, is a unique 
22,700 sq. ft. structure housing office 
space, a technical library and laboratory 
facilities for the U.S. Department of 
Energy's Center for Wind Systems 
Testing and Development, managed by 
Rockwell International Corporation. 

Originally designed to use another 
building material, it was redesigned in 
concrete masonry for its superior cost 
effectiveness. The structure uses passive 
solar concrete masonry construction for 
both heating and cooling. Even in this 
area of cold winters and high winds, 
energy consumption for both heating 
and cooling will be 85% below 
conventional buildings. This facility is 
the most energy efficient federal 
building constructed to date. 

Exterior walls are loadbearing 
concrete masonry with split ribbed 
block veneer on the lower ten feet and 
passive solar Trombe walls of regular 


PASSIVE HYBRID HEATING SYSTEM 


MOVABLE INSULATION- MOVABLE IMSULATION- 
CLOSED DURING PERIODS OPEN DURING PERIODS 
OF SUNSHINE 


CONCRETE MASONRY 
HEAT MASS 


J 


SOLAR FURNACE 


STEEL ORUMS FILLED 
WITH WATER TO PROVIDE 
ADDITIONAL HEAT STORAGE 


[DPA 


SUSPENDED CEILING 
EARTH BERM 
REDUCES HEAT 
toss 


'avity walls are of 8" concrete block with 4" block veneer. 
he cores were grouted. Cavities were filled with 
jamed-in-place insulation. 


MCB, Architects chose concrete masonry for this 
»roject because it was compatible in character with 
he ruggedness of the site; it is cost efficient; and its 
nass stores heat well, while minimizing temperature 
wings within the building. MCB, Architects. 

2on Combs, Ron Crutchfield and Alan Phipps of 
MCB, Architects. 
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oncrete masonry on the upper six feet. : : S s 
‘arth berms are also employed for y :4 373 1. 
urther insulation and energy id 145341311 1- 
‘onservation. Concrete masonry is E E p F > 
ised throughout the interior for f 
hermal storage. 4.1. 1.1. ; 

The storage capacities of the 5 ; 
'oncrete masonry walls help maintain f 
emperatures in the 68 to 70° degree SA eat : HU 
ange without the use of a conventional s ae 
1eating or cooling system. Back-up : 
eating or cooling can be supplied A detail of the concrete masonry exterior walls which utilize 
ising an active solar system designed split ribbed units and bands of regular concrete masonry. 


peli The glazing of the two concrete block Trombe wall sections 
nto the building. is seen at the right. 
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Concrete Masonry 
Association 
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Herndon, Virginia 
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The 
very pur- 
pose of designing 
and constructing a 
building is the crea- 
tion of interior (or en- 
closed) space. That is why 
it seemed appropriate that 
the subject of this magazine's 
first design contest should be 
interior architecture. 


Any kind and size interior may 
be entered, but must be com- 
pleted rather than in project 
form. Virtually anyone may 
enter, but only two entries will 
be accepted from any one indi- 
vidual or firm. 


Emphasis in the judging will 
be architectural. That is, it will 
fall on such basic concerns of 
architecture as space, light, 
and suitability rather than on 
surface and appointments. 


Entries must be in our offices 
by Dec. 1. They can take any 
form, but no individual item 
should be larger than 9x12 
inches. The jury will consist of 
architects and members of our 
editorial staff, and winners will 
be shown and announced in 
_ the February 1984 issue. 
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If you think economy 
is a good reason to use | 
steel joists,, 


try 


3 more reasons. 


Economy is a strong reason for 
selecting anything. But it gets 
downright powerful when you 
combine it with other excellent 
reasons. Like those offered by 
steel joists: 


Flexibility. For any kind of 
1 load condition, span, or spac- 
ing, for almost any construction 
need, you'll find a remarkably wide 
selection of joists and joist girders. 


For example, single or double 
pitched longspans can provide 
proper roof drainage. Extended 
ends can support roof overhangs. 
Open web joists conceal pipes, 
conduits, and ductwork of all types, 
still supplying the support those 
items need. 


Fast, simple construction. 
2 Steel joists are complete, 
standardized units. Simple to 
spec, simple to select. With no special 
materials or assembly time needed. 
You just put them in place and fasten 


Please send me 


($8.50 outside US.) 


New...50 Year Digest of specifications 
and load tables 1928-1978. 

Please send me copies of the . 
first edition 50-Year Steel Joist „x< 
Digest, at $32.00 each including X 
postage and handling. 
($42.00 outside U.S.) 


Total amount enclosed $ 
(Payment must accompany order.) 
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copies of the latest edition of 
Standard Specifications, Load Tables and Weight Tables, 
at $750 each including postage and handling. 


them down. Fast 
and simple indeed. 
And as construction 
continues, the network 

of steel joists and girders 
provides a working platform 
for other trades. Without hassle, 
without waiting. 


3 Solid steel strength. The 
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steel joist is the best choice 

you can make for your next 
construction project. Permanent. 
Fire-resistant. Won't crack, crumble, 
or rot. And, although light in weight, 
steel joists have the greatest 
strength-to-weight ratio of any 
building material. Beams, columns, 
and other foundations can be 
designed for less load, which is 
especially important under minimal 
soil conditions. 


All in all, the steel joist is simply — 
the fastest, most flexible, most 
economical means of construction 
today. 


Steel Joist Institute 
Room 204-B 
1703 Parham Road 

= Richmond, Virginia 23229 
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YOUR 
OPTIONS 
OPEN 


The Von Duprin 33 


The 33 is the way to go if 
you happen to be working 
with narrow stile, medium 
stile or flush doors. You 
can also specify electric 
latch retraction or an 
electric alarm that can 
interface with other alarm 
components. 

Available as either a 
concealed vertical rod, a 
surface vertical rod, or rim 
device, the Von Duprin 33 
has unique touchbar 
control that responds to a 
touch anywhere along the 
bar, the ability to be cut on 


location and a variety of 
popular finishes. 

he Von Duprin 33. 
Feasible. Flexible. And 
preferred by architects for 
ay number of applications. 

he Von Duprin 33. It 
keeps your options open. 

For more information, 

write for Bulletin 833. 


Von Duprin 

400 West Maryland Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 46225 
(317) 637-5521 


VON DUPRIN 


Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Rand 
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Breakthrough from page 81 
provided a boost for industrialized hous- 
ing in Japan. 

Nyce is now president of Investors Man- 
agement Group Ltd., a Baltimore-based 
building and development firm. He says 
that for the past five years the company 
has had a partnership with AOKI Con- 
struction Co. Ltd. of Japan, which has 
been building houses in the U.S. AOKI 
produces about 250 units a year using 
wood panel systems. The Tokyo-based 
company was a participant in the Ashiya- 
hama program and at that time visited 


om 


^i 


several countries looking for systems that 
it might use to compete in the program. 
AOKI finally settled on the Rouse-Wates 
system, licensed it, and refined it for use 
in earthquake-prone Japan, with Nyce 
serving as project manager. 

Last January at the NAHB convention 
in Houston, five Japanese housing manu- 
facturers participated in a seminar. John 
Kupferer, former head of NAHB's Manu- 
factured Housing Council, says that the 
reaction from the American builders was 
"more emotional than practical." When 
it was announced that the Japanese were 
building houses in four hours there was 
concern that they might employ those 
methods in the U.S. On further inspection, 
however, Kupferer says that the claim is 
not sensational: "We're building houses 
in less than four hours." He explains that 
the Japanese houses in question are not 
complete when they leave the factory, 
needing further assembly on-site. “Cardi- 
nal Industries has an assembly line that 
moves eight feet an hour," says Kupferer, 
"and produces a house every two hours, 
and it's ready to live in." 

Still, the performance of some of the 
Japanese firms is impressive. One of the 
panelists at the NAHB seminar was from 
Sekisui House Ltd., the country's largest 
housing manufacturer. The company now 
has four plants and produces approxi- 
mately 30,000 units annually. A three- 


bedroom, 1,600-square-foot Sekisui house 
currently sells for $62,000. Its smallest 
model is 634 square feet and sells for 
$19,020. AII of the panelists said that their 
companies are using robots and comput- 
ers in combination with other assembly 
line and automation techniques. Japan's 
housing market is restricted by land costs, 
however, which can run as high as $300 a 
square foot. Land costs in the U.S. now 
account for approximately $8 to $11 a 
square foot for the average single-family 
house, which makes the American mar- 
ket attractive to Japan. 

One can imagine how the American 
home-building industry could react: do- 
mestic content quotas that would require 
Japanese imports to have so many board 
feet of American lumber; campaigns by 
home builders with a patriotic appeal 
("Let Americans build America" might 
be a catchy slogan); or the chairman of 
National Homes making television com- 
mercials, a la Iacocca, offering the chal- 
lenge, “If you can find a better built home, 
buy it!" 

Because of protectionism and the high 
cost of shipping it is not likely that the 
Japanese will export houses in quantity. 
But they may export their technical and 
managerial skills. According to Sanford 
R. Goodkin, an international real estate 
and housing analyst, the Japanese may 
build houses in the U.S., either through 
joint ventures or privately owned fac- 
tories, perhaps teaming up with a giant 
retailer like Sears that would market their 
product. “I see that as the inevitable evo- 
lution of the industry," says Goodkin. 

In September he conducted a tour for 
American home builders, cosponsored by 
NAHB, of Japan's complete industrialized 
housing process, with emphasis on the 
building materials used, how interest rates 
are kept low, the relationship between 
government and business, and how the 
Japanese cope with density, land utiliza- 
tion, and site planning. Goodkin thinks 
that competition from the Japanese, and 
things that American home builders can 
learn from their operations, may result 
in everyone's benefit. "The Japanese are 
constantly trying to perfect cost and man- 


ufacturing efficiency, and they ve.done hkk. 


brilliantly,” says Goodkin. “I think it 
would make the competition more inter- 
esting and it would be good for the whole 
U.S. manufactured housing industry.” He 
also believes that the consumer would 
benefit. “The product would improve, 
would be in greater supply, and available 
at a lower cost.” 

Foreign competition just might provide 
the stimulus to improve industrialized 
housing in America, just as it improved 
the automobile. And that would prove to 
be an ironic footnote to the history of 
Operation Breakthrough, the program that 
tried to turn out houses like America built 
cars. O 
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Tests prove 
Tyvek’ Housewrap 
cuts heat loss 
through walls 


by 33%. 


e TYVEK* stops cold air infiltra- 
tion—cuts heat loss through 
walls 33% . Independent tests 
prove it** BOCA Report 79-34 
confirms it. 

* Keeps cold air out of wall cavity, 
protecting insulation R-value. 

Moisture permeable—no 
danger of in-wall condensation. 

* Costs about $150 for average 
house. 

Du pont registered trademark 


Independent laboratory tests using 2x4 frame wall with 312" R-11 
insulation in 15 mph wind 
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UGLY ISN'T THE 
ONLY ALTERNATIVE 


Fire protection sprinklers 
have not traditionally been de- 
signed for appearance, so many 
architects and designers prefer 
to use ‘concealed’ sprinklers 
in spite of their inherent draw- | 
backs and high cost. Viking | 
now offers an option to con- 
cealed sprinklers that is both 
attractive and extremely cost 
effective. 

The new Viking Recessed 
bed features a fully adjusta- 

ble escutcheon, 
U. L. listed with 
Viking's new 
Micromatic™ 
sprinkler. 
This combina- 
tion provides 
an attractive, subtle look at a cost 
far below concealed or other re- 
cessed sprinklers. The Viking 
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or satin chrome, painted white, 
and brasstone. The Micromatic 
Sprinkler (the smallest stan- 
dard American sprinkler 
made) may be recessed up 
to one-half it's 1½ height 
for a clean appearance. 
Viking's new Recessed 

Sprinkler adds up to an unbeat- 
able combination of good looks 
and low cost that allows archi- 
tects to get sprinklers out in the 
open again. 

Contact your nearest Viking 
Distributor, write, or call for 
more detailed information on 
Viking's new Recessed Sprinkler. 


Recessed requires no 'near 
match' painted cover which dis- 
guises the fact that an area is 
properly protected. And, there is 
no need for an air gap, which 
collects dust and leaves a dirty 
ring around concealed sprinklers. 
Viking's unique escutcheon 


See us in Sweet's E' File” 


BNIKING, 


allows sprinklers to be fitted and THE VIKING CORPORATION 

tested prior to ceiling installation, 210 N. Pt EK E 
eroi mat HASTINGS, M A. 4 

saving time and eliminating cut- TELEPHONE (616) 945-9501 


backs. It is available in polished CABLE:VIKING TELEX: 22-6400 
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Early Minirevolution' 
In House Design 


Gustav Stickley, the Craftsman. Mary Ann 
Smith. (Syracuse University Press, $22.) 

During the first two decades of the 20th 
century, a minirevolution took place in 
the American single-family house. There 
appeared, as one of its sponsors claimed, 
a “straightforward and common sense” 
architecture devoted to middle class life. 
These houses, for the most part, were 
intended to be located in a garden sub- 
urb with plenty of vegetation, and to 
relate to their surroundings through ver- 
andas, pergolas, field stone foundations, 
and materials and form. Typical trade- 
marks were rectangular cubic massing, 
low rising pitched roofs, outer walls of 
stucco, brick, or shingles, and applied dec- 
oration reduced to a minimum. While the 
exterior was almost bland, the interior 
was a work of spatial dynamics, with the 
living and dining rooms and the halls 
opening onto one another. The fireplace, 
constructed out of field stone or brick 
and sometimes covered with tile, was gen- 
erally the focal point. An inglenook or 
built-in seats surrounded the fireplace; 
walls and trim were in flat, simple oak 
paneling: and ceilings had exposed oak 
rafters. The broad staircase, defined by 
stout and rectangular newel posts, balus- 
ters, and columns, contained several land- 
ings. Upstairs, frequently a sleeping porch 
or two opened off the bedrooms. 

This new house became exceedingly 
popular and appeared in all sections of 
the country. Its creators were many, from 
Frank Lloyd Wright to anonymous authors 
of builder's manuals; the single most im- 
portant influence, however, was proba- 
bly Gustav Stickley (1858-1942), who 
variously called his designs bungalows and 
craftsman houses and cabins. Stickley, of 
course, was principally a furniture maker 
who created an American style of arts 
and crafts design, sometimes called “mis- 
sion," which was solid oak, rectilinear, 
unornamented, and straightforward. This 
furniture was made in Syracuse and then 
sold from stores and by means of his 
magazine, The Craftsman. In time, he cre- 
ated a small arts and crafts empire and 
became the principal American spokes- 
man for William Morris and other English 
prophets and designers. 

After the demise of his craftsman busi- 
ness in 1916 through financial overexten- 
sion, Stickley's reputation suffered the 
inevitable decline and his furniture 


This 1905 ‘plain house' living room has a 
fireside nook and casement windows. 


became outmoded. In the 1960s, a redis- 
covery began, first with John Crosby 
Freeman’s The Forgotten Rebel: Gustav 
Stickley and His Craftsman Mission Fur- 
niture (1966), followed by museum shows 
and reprints of his works and studies, until 
now when Stickley’s furniture brings high 
prices in antique shops and at auctions. 

About Stickley as both an individual 
and the leader of a movement there has 
been a great deal of puzzlement, misin- 
formation, and general ignorance. Hence, 
Mary Ann Smith’s book is approached 
with a great deal of anticipation. It is a 
welcome addition to the literature on 
Stickley and the American arts and crafts 
movement, providing some answers to the 
problems of Stickley, though, unfortu- 
nately, not all. As an object, the book is 
well composed — in good arts and crafts 
style — with a rectangular format and 
pleasing typeface. Unfortunately, the illus- 
trations are skimpy, and the photographs 
are generally poor. 

Since Stickley's career as a furniture 
maker and writer are better known, Smith 
has chosen to concentrate on his archi- 
tecture, which also is her field of exper- 
tise at Syracuse University. Yet, as she 
recognizes, Stickley's other activities are 
inseparable from his architecture, and 
they shed light on his architectural inten- 
tions. 

Part of the problem with Stickley is 
the lack of records and documentation, 
and also his promoter personality. Other 
than his magazine and a few late account 
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books, little documentation remains. 
There is no complete list of commissions, 
nor of those to whom he sold plans. A 
few of the architects who worked with 
him are known, but most are not. Did he 
actually design the houses? He had no 
training as an architect nor even as a 
furniture designer and, while that does 
not necessarily mean that he did not 
design, his methods for furniture design 
were unconventional, to say the least. 
Whether he actually designed his crafts- 
man furniture, or whether he can even 
be credited with originating it, is ques- 
tionable. In addition to such English 
sources as Voysey, Mackmurdo, and other 
arts and crafts designers, there are possi- 
bly some American competitors for the 
title. Stickley liked to claim that, inspired 
by Shaker and early American colonial 
and Windsor chairs, he originated the idea 
of the extremely simple furniture design 
in 1886. This claim should be treated 
circumspectly — which Smith does not— 
for there is no evidence of such designs 
and, up until 1898, Stickley was appar- 
ently still manufacturing standard, ornate 
Victorian furniture. After 1898, his furni- 
ture was apparently designed by his wav- 
ing his arms and verbally explaining to a 
workman what he wanted done. Then the 
piece would be inspected and criticized 
by Stickley, again waving his arms and 
talking, and so on until a final design was 
decided upon and put into production. 
Certainly, this method would not trans- 
late into architecture with much success. 
Architecturally, the most interesting 
work that The Craftsman magazine com- 
continued on page 102 
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missioned and printed was a series of 
houses by Harvey Ellis in 1903-04. Ellis 
(1852-1904), a peripatetic, heavy drinking, 
architectural genius of the Midwest, 
worked for Stickley for a few months 
before his death. His designs show an 
awareness of the revolutions taking place 
in Glasgow, Vienna, and Paris, and were 
vividly displayed in the magazine. Both 
before Ellis came on board and after his 
demise, Stickley published many undis- 
tinguished, not to say laughable and naive, 
designs of little redeeming value. About 
the only thing of interest in these designs 
was the interior fittings, all of which points 
out that Stickley was basically a furni- 
ture manufacturer who got into the deco- 
rative arts business. At times, he did 
publish the work of other architects: Wil- 
son Eyre, Irving Gill, and Barry Parker, 
among many. Louis Sullivan contributed 
a few articles in 1905-06, which led to 
the National Farmer’s Bank commission 
in Owatonna, Minn., but none of his work 
was published. No Frank Lloyd Wright 
and very little Prairie School work ever 
appeared. 

What did appear extensively from 1907 
onward was the work of Greene & 
Greene and, indeed, the argument can 
be made that the influence flowed both 
ways between the brothers Greene and 
Stickley. Through reading the early issues 


of The Craftsman the Greenes crystal- 
ized their esthetic of fine craftsmanship 
detailing. And, alternatively, there are a 
few designs in the magazine after Stick- 
ley’s discovery of the Greenes that betray 
their influence in outflung pergolas, siting, 
and materials. 

While it probably will never be known 
how many houses Stickley’s club inspired, 
or the number of plans sold and built, 
there is another group of commissioned 
houses that Stickley claimed he designed 
and that he published in The Craftsman. 
The number of designs is uncertain, but 
through a great deal of hard work, Smith 
has tracked down and analyzed a num- 
ber of them. They are, in general, more 
substantial houses for upper middle class 
clients. 

In some of Stickley’s work there is a 
special feature that deserves comment, 
and that is his primitivistic, Call of the 
Wild attitude. His work can be seen as 
part of the general turn-of-the-century, 
“strenuous life” and back to nature move- 
ment. In some of the designs published 
in his magazine Stickley evokes this atti- 
tude with tree trunks as porch columns, 
field stone walls and chimneys, and rough 
textures. 

Stickley’s architecture seldom rose 
above the mundane and, while he showed 
more talent with interiors and furniture, 
even they are frequently flawed and awk- 
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ward. But he was a promoter of the arts 
and crafts, and design reform, and that 
may have been his greatest talent. When 
the steam ran out of the movement both 
nationally and for him personally, he sim- 
ply retired in 1916 and apparently did 
nothing for the remaining 26 years of his 
life. Mary Ann Smith’s book indicates all 
the work still remaining to be done to 
understand the complexities of the arts 
and crafts movement in America. 
RicHarp Guy WirsoN 


Dr. Wilson chairs the architectural his- 
tory division, school of architecture, 
University of Virginia. 


The New Jersey House. Helen Schwartz; 
photographs by Margaret Morgan Fisher. 
(Rutgers University Press, $14.95.) 

The historic preservation movement has 
generated interest in housing styles and 
housing types, and the Garden State, with 
its rich history and complicated settle- 
ment patterns, was due this kind of publi- 
cation. New Jersey has almost every kind 
of style and vernacular house built in the 
U.S. Helen Schwartz discusses most of 
these types in her brief but clearly writ- 
ten chapters that follow each of Fisher’s 
photographic portfolios. This kind of or- 
ganization invites the reader to study the 
buildings visually, with the aid of infor- 

continued on page 104 


Architecture Applications are invited from persons qualified to offer 
graduate level instruction and conduct research or professional studies in 
the field of Environmental Technology in Design. 


The position is full time and appointment may be made for a fixed term 
or with tenure as professor, or for a fixed term as associate or assistant 
professor, depending upon qualifications. Academic appointments entail 
responsibilities for teaching, academic administration, and scholarship. 


Architecture Applications are invited from persons qualified to offer 
graduate level instruction and conduct research or professional studies in 
the field of Architectural History Theory and Criticism. 


The position is full time and the appointment will be made as professor 
for a fixed term or with tenure, or as associate professor for a fixed 
term, depending upon qualifications. Academic appointments entail 
responsibilities for teaching, academic administration, and scholarship. 


Architecture Applications are invited from persons qualified to offer 
graduate level instruction and conduct research or professional studies in 
the field of Architectural Design. 


The position is full time and the term appointment will be made as 
instructor, or assistant or associate professor, depending upon 
qualifications. Academic appointments entail responsibilities for teaching, 
academic administration, and scholarship. 


Appointment Criteria Candidates are sought who have the requisite 
academic qualifications and professional experience. Priority will be 
given to persons who have achieved distinction as teacher-scholars or as 
teacher-practitioners. 


Application Applications will be accepted on the form available from 
the Graduate School of Design Appointments Committee, c/o Catherine 
Kornyei, Harvard University Graduate School of Design, 48 Quincy 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138, USA. Applicants should not 
send dossiers. Applications should be received by December 1, 1983. 


Harvard University is an equal opportunity/affirmative action employer. 
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Frank Lloyd Wright 
in New York City 


Herbert 
Muschamp 


This startlingly fresh interpretation could dramatically alter our 
perception of Wright. Muschamps cultural background is rich, 
his reasoning compelling, and his argument very persuasive. 
This is the first completely new approach to Wright in years." 
Robert Twombly 

Wright heaped abuse on Gotham, yet Muschamp shows how cru- 
cial the city's role was in shaping his "second career" after the 
scandal-ridden decades during which he built almost nothing. 


24 illus. $15.00 


write for our current architecture catalog 


The MIT Press 


28 Carleton Street, Cambridge, MA 02142 
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mative captions, and then to read 
Schwartz’ summaries of relevant cultural 
and architectural history. 

The first chapter discusses settlement 
patterns and the architectural resources 
that are extant, including the Scandina- 
vian, Dutch, English, and German heri- 
tage. A section on early vernacular styles 
describes the remaining examples of New 
Jersey’s folk architecture, most of which 
was overwhelmed by industrialization, the 
influx of an immigrant population, and 
the growth of cities. An extensive review 
of historic styles follows, going from Geor- 
gian to the period after World War I that 
embraces the Depression era, planned 
community development, federal influ- 
ences on housing, industrial housing, and 
contemporary housing design. 

The book concludes with a section on 
“Towns of Interest,” and a modest glos- 
sary and bibliography. The towns section 
presents brief descriptions of individual 
structures or districts within larger cities, 
and accounts of villages and towns that 
have significant examples of New Jersey's 
historic architecture. 

As for analytical method, Schwartz 
relies on traditional approaches to Ameri- 
can architectural history, and most of the 
text chronicles the development of style, 
with proper attention to design elements 


and systems of ornamentation. Some at- 
tention is given to the use of local materi- 
als and to the impact of industrialization 
on architectural elements, although little 
attention is paid to the impact of climate 
on design. Schwartz has a demonstrated 
preference for detached, single-family 
residences, especially the suburban type. 
As a result, less attention is paid to cer- 
tain urban structures, such as the variety 
of row houses, two-family and duplex 
types, triple decker multifamily units, as 
well as four-plex and garden apartment 
buildings. Also missing are tract types, 
such as the ubiquitous ranch. 

In terms of historiography, a few con- 
struction dates, even bracketing by 
decades, would have helped to understand 
the overall development of the New Jer- 
sey house over time. On balance the sec- 
tion on contemporary housing falls short 
of adequate treatment. Somehow, Rad- 
burn, Roosevelt, a Wright, a Breuer, and 
a Graves house (an unusual three-horse 
parlay) and a planned community of town- 
houses do not a history make. This last 
chapter truncates the book the way New 
Jersey just runs out of peninsula at Cape 
May. 

Margaret Morgan Fisher’s photographs 
are well done, nicely composed, and clear, 
and her patience in waiting for shots with- 
out summer foliage or winter snow is 


admirable. The selection of photographs 
reflects the author’s bias for elegance, for 
the romantic Victorian above all else. New 
Jersey’s housing is more vernacular, even 
richly so. But this book is a thoughtful 
slice through culture, and it is a welcome 
addition to the growing body of litera- 
ture that puts us back in touch with 
ourselves. HERBERT GOTTFRIED 


Dr. Gottfried is a professor at Iowa State 
University 's college of design. 


Planning and Design of Airports. Third 
edition. Robert Horonjeff and Francis X. 
McKelvey. (McGraw-Hill, $44.95.) 

First published to critical acclaim in 
1962, this work, authored by the late Rob- 
ert Horonjeff, professor of transportation 
engineering at the University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, went through a second 
edition in 1975 to reflect more recent 
technological and legislative develop- 
ments. The third edition, to which Fran- 
cis X. McKelvey, department of civil engi- 
neering at Michigan State University, 
brings his experience of more than 20 
years in engineering research, follows the 
framework and philosophy of the previ- 
ous editions. But the work is updated and 
expanded to bring to the reader signifi- 
cant developments in this ever-changing 
and dynamic field. U 


Assistant Vice Chancellor — 


Physical Planning 
& Development 


$46,344 - $56,088 Annually 


The California State University is seeking a dynamic candidate for the 
position of Assistant Vice Chancellor, Physical Planning and Development. 
The California State University consists of 19 campuses with over 300,000 
students, 18,000 faculty and 14,000 staff. 


The incumbent will serve under the general direction of the Vice Chancellor, 
Business Affairs, and will provide policy and operations direction for The 
California State University statewide capital outlay program, including 
physical planning and development. 


The successful candidate will prioritize and approve individual campus 
capital outlay development proposals and budgets within limited resources; 
will develop and present policy and program recommendations before the 
Board of Trustees, state review agencies, legislative committees, developers 
and various constituencies; will establish and implement objectives direct- 
ing the work of a team of professionals to achieve program goals and will 
ensure that physical development plans meet the educational, environ- 
mental and aesthetic campus needs in the most feasible, economic and 
effective manner. 


Applicants should have at least five years of progressively responsible 
administrative experience performing comparable duties as stated above; 
atleastthree years to include assignments related to planning and directing 
a large scale program for developing, maintaining and managing a variety 
of buildings, facilities, systems and equipment, preferably relating to colle- 
giate or public institutions. 


SUN SYSTEM Prefabricated Solar Green- 
houses are designed for fast, smooth in- 
stallations in residential and commer- 
cial applications. The only 100% Therm 
-ally Broken passive solar greenhouse 

on the market. 

For our new 24 page color catalog and 
price list write to: 


SUN SYSTEM 


PREFABRICATED 
SOLAR GREENHOUSES 


60U Vanderbilt Motor Parkway 
Commack, New York 11725 
or Call toll free 1-800-645-4506 
in NY 516-543-7766 
Dealer Inquiries Invited 


Detail 
Drawing , 


AB.A. degree or equivalent required. Graduate degree desirable (i.e. Archi- 
tecture, Engineering, Planning, Public Administration). 


The position is located in the Headquarters office of The California 
University, Long Beach, California. 


Deadline for applications is October 17, 1983. Apply to: 


Personnel Services, REF: PPD 
Office of the Chancellor 

The California State University 
400 Golden Shore, Suite 112 
Long Beach, California 90802 


Sweets Catalog, Section 13.2c Sty 


Equal Opportunity Affirmative Action Employer 
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LUDOWICI-CELADON 


The crowning touch for over a century 


Ludowici-Celadon 
offers an 
unprecedented 
warranty on the 
world’s standard in 
clay roof tile. 


Ludowici-Celadon clay roof tile is 
unconditionally guaranteed for 50 years. 
No other building material we know of 
offers this kind of assurance. 
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Then again, nothing else is made quite 
like Ludowici-Celadon roof tile. Each tile 
is carefully hand crafted and vitrified with 
hard-firing techniques that have been 
proven for over 400 years. 

The result is a durable yet beautiful tile 
that graces many fine homes and 
buildings throughout the country. 
Ludowici roof tile can be found on The 
White House, in historic Williamsburg, 
and on classic buildings at Yale University 
and The College of William and Mary, as 
well as corporate buildings for AT&T, and 
new construction of finer homes 
nationwide. 

Ludowici tiles have a practical elegance 
that protects against the ravages of sun, 
snow, wind and rain. In fact, the tiles 
mellow so beautifully that their aestetic 
value actually increases with the years. 

What's more, Ludowici tiles offer 
significant energy savings. Substantial air 
spaces between tile and roof combine 


Photo: Chuck Kottal 


with the vitrified clay's excellent heat 
returning properties to allow thermal 
conservation in both winter and summer. 

Ludowici offers standard hard-fired 
clay tiles in more shapes, sizes, textures 
and colors than any other company in the 
world. And because all tile is crafted to 
your order, your Ludowici representative 
can help you develop virtually any custom 
combination of color, texture, or shape 
you may require. 

To learn more about how you may 
create a tile roofing system which is 
luxurious, cost-efficient, and comes with a 
50-year unconditional guarantee, write or 
calf: LUDOWICI-CELADON, Division of 
CSC Incorporated, P.O. Box 69, New 
Lexington, Ohio 43764 (614) 342-1995. 


GUARANTEED 
*50 YEARS* 


A Strong 
Statement 
for Quality 


pu 
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Americas Key To Building Security! 


SCHLAGE LOCKS 


Part of worldwide Ingersoll-Hand 


Schlage Lock Company, P.O. Box 3324, San Francisco, CA 94119, U.S.A., (415) 467-1100, Telex: 340-409, 
Cable: Schlage SFO Sweets Catalog File 8.30/Sc, Canadian Sweets Catalogue File 8h/SC 
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Addressing the Need 
for Flexible Storage. 


Storage requirements are always 
changing — new technology, 
tools, work styles and functions, 
and the need for more printed 
data means that storage units 
once used for a single purpose 
will usually be required for 
another. 

American Seating's System R 
responds to this requirement 


with a universal cabinet, 
combining the minimal number 
of well-designed and engineered 
hardware elements for the max- 
imum number of storage formats 
from open shelves to closed 
flipper door units, lateral hanging 
files to an almost limitless variety 
of horizontal and vertical space 
divisions. And, no storage unit 
need ever be permanently ded- 
icated — functional change is 
always timely. 


The result is totally flexible 
storage — responsive to the 
growing and changing business 
organization — American 
Seating's System R, for respon- 
sive facilities now...and in the 
future. 


901 Broadway, N. W. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 49504 


800/253-8104 616/456-0600 
Telex 22-6326 
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Letters from page 8 

that the Cossutta design was selected. It 
is a wharf building with sufficient public 
access. It doesn’t pretend to have an out- 
side like Quincy Market or have an inside 
like the Ford Foundation. One can access 
the building easily from two prime loca- 
tions and its cafe on the park, and the 
new Blue Line transit station connectors 
are successful indeed. The atrium is a 
unique and elegant space that shall be 
remembered for years to come as a great 
hotel space. The terraces are excellent 
places to enjoy Boston Harbor and the 
pedestrian and boating activities on Long 
Wharf. 

What bothers me most about the arti- 
cle is that, according to Campbell, there’s 
a lot of good and there's a lot of bad, yet 
the bad is so negatively highlighted. 

We are pleased that Bob Campbell was 
so complimentary of the adjacent Water- 
front Park by Sasaki Associates and trust 
that our landscape design for both the 
hotel’s exterior and interior will be well 
received over the years just as the hotel, 
on its superb Long Wharf site, weathers 
the storms of the sea and of the pen to 
be one of the great buildings of Boston’s 
new history. Stuart O. Dawson 

Principal, Sasaki Associates 
Watertown, Mass. 


Edmund James Austin, Southern Pines, 
N.C. 

Herman G. Cox Jr., FAIA, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

Betty Jo Jones, Houston 

Louis E. Korn, Los Angeles 

Fredrick Liang, Honolulu 

Roy Joseph Pallardy, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Lloyd Pike, Phoenix 

Frank Anthony Ranallo, Vista, Calif. 

Samuel G. Shepherd, Gwynedd, Pa. 

E. J. Shobe, Westlake, Ohio 

Jacob Rowland Snyder, FAIA, Treasure 
Island, Fla. 

Arlon Lowe Van Orden, El Cajon, Calif. 

John Jamieson White Jr., Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

Charles B. Willard, Pennsiville, N.J. 


Sir Nikolaus Pevsner: One of the century’s 
leading architectural historians, critics, 
and editors, Sir Nikolaus died in London 
on Aug. 18 at the age of 81. 

Educated in Germany, the country of 
his birth, he fled to England in 1933 after 
the rise of Hitler. He joined the faculty 
of Birkbeck College in London shortly 
after his arrival. He was Slade professor 
of fine arts at Cambridge University from 
1949 to 1955, and held the same profes- 
sorship at Oxford University from 1968 
to 1969. 

Sir Nikolaus produced volumes of work 
on the art and architecture of his adopted 
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country. He was the originator and chief 
contributor of The Buildings of England, 
on which he began work in the 1940s, 
producing 46 volumes between 1951 and 
1974. He was the editor of the Pelican 
History of Art series, and for a time served 
as editor of the British architecture jour- 
nal Architectural Review. He was also 
the author of such historical works as An 
Outline of European Architecture, Pio- 
neers of the Modern Movement, and A 
History of Building Types. He coauthored 
A Dictionary of Architecture, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1966. 

In 1967 he received the royal gold 
medal for architecture, and he was 
knighted two years later. In 1981, AIA 
presented Sir Nikolaus with a medal in 
recognition of his contributions in chroni- 
cling the history of architecture. 


BRIEFS 


International Design Competition. 

The local authority of the community of 
Campione d'Italia in conjunction with UIA 
is sponsoring an international, two-stage 
design competition for the restructuring 
of the town center of Campione, includ- 
ing the creation of a new casino and cul- 
tural recreational facility. Registration fees 
of 300 Swiss francs (or equivalent in for- 
eign currency) payable to Rubrica Con- 
corso Campione, c/o Credit Suisse 
CHIASSO, compte no. 89.082-51/1 and 
forms with name of competitor or team 
leader, address, telephone number, and 
proof of the right to practice architec- 
ture must be received before Nov. 4 by 
the Competition Secretariat, c/o UCAL 
S.A., Via Brentani 9, CH-6900 Lugano, 
Switzerland (telephone number 091/51 
2888). 


Housing Design Competition. 

The Minneapolis College of Art and 
Design and the National Endowment for 
the Arts design arts program are sponsor- 
ing a national design competition, "A New 
American House,” for the design of hous- 
ing for people who live in nontraditional 
households, such as single parent families, 
people living alone, artists, and the elderly. 
The competition is for the design of urban 
infill housing in the Whittier neighbor- 
hood of Minneapolis and is open to archi- 
tects, landscape architects, graphic de- 
signers, artists, and students with a spon- 
soring faculty member. The registration 
deadline is Jan. 25, 1984. For more infor- 
mation, contact Harvey Sherman, Minne- 
apolis College of Art and Design, 133 E. 
25th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 55404. 


Ghetto Architecture Exhibition. 
Sponsored by the Center for Social Sci- 
ences of Columbia University, "Ruins and 
Revivals: The Architecture of Urban 
Devastation," an exhibition of photographs 
that analyzes the character and changing 


form of American ghettos over the last 
five years, is on view through Nov. 3 at 
the Municipal Art Society's Urban Center, 
457 Madison Ave., New York City. 


Third World Architecture Exhibit. 

An exhibition of recent works by 22 archi- 
tects "Contemporary Third World Archi- 
tecture: Search for Identity," will be on 
view at the Pratt Institute Gallery through 
Nov. 17 before going on a national and 
international tour. 


Deadline for Rome Prize Applications. 
The American Academy in Rome has set 
Nov. 15 as the deadline for receipt of 
applications for one-year fellowships in 
painting, sculpture, musical composition, 
architecture, and landscape architecture, 
and six-month advanced fellowships in the 
design arts. For more information, con- 
tact Fellowships Coordinator, American 
Academy in Rome, 41 East 65th St., New 
York, N.Y. 10021. 


BUILDING SPECS 


Foster Residence, McLean, Va. (page 82). 
Architect: Hartman-Cox, Washington, 
D.C. Lighting: Edison Price, Lightolier. 
Paint: Duron. Roofing: Vincent Brass and 
Aluminum Co. Windows: Caradco Corp. 
Locksets: Schlage. Bathroom accessories: 
Kohler. 


Mangrum Residence, Middlesex Beach, 
Del. (page 86). Architect: Joseph E. Wnuk 
& Associates, Washington, D.C. Insula- 
tion: Owens Corning Fiberglas. Roof 
shingles: Certainteed. Wall shingles: West- 
ern Red Cedar. Skylight: Wasco Products. 
Wood sliding glass doors and windows: 
Rolscreen Corp. Metal sliding glass door: 
Northrop Architectural Systems. Finish 
hardware: Schlage, Grant, Ives Corp. 
Gypsum drywall systems: U.S. Gypsum. 
Ceramic tile: American Olean. Paints and 
stains: Benjamin Moore, Cabot, Olympic. 
Prefabricated fireplace: Preway. Toilet 
accessories: Nutone, Hallmack. Kitchen 
equipment: Whirlpool. Cabinetry: Rose- 
line. Plumbing fixtures: Kohler. Heat 
pump: Carrier. Ceiling fan: Nutone. Light 
fixtures: Lightolier, Sterling, Stone Cove, 
Prescolite, Mobern. 


Allewelt Residence, Modesta, Calif. (page 
90). Architect: MLTW/ Turnbull, San 
Francisco. Sliding glass door: Arcadia. 
Double hung windows: Andersen. Insula- 
tion: Owens Corning. Countertops: For- 
mica. Fireplace: Rumford. Paint: W. P. 
Fuller. Weatherstripping: Temko. Hand- 
rails: Builder's Brass. Resilient tile: Arm- 
strong. Tile shower: American Olean. 
Bathroom fixtures: American Standard. 
Hinges, butts, door tracks: Stanley. Locks: 
Schlage, Plymouth. Door studs: Quality. 
Surface bolts: Baldwin. Hot water heater: 
National. Shingles: Red Cedar. U 


Hurd is the first wood window to 
offer the incredible energy benefits of 
Heat Mirror™ film. This amazing, 
space age material makes the Hurd 
window line—already known for the 
highest quality construction—even 
better. Performance that no one else 
matches. That’s the Hurd profit edge. 


Extruded | 
Aluminum Cladding ausbeuten insulation 


Hurd encases the 
exterior of the 
frame and sash 
with the heaviest, 
most weather- 
resistant cladding 
on the market. 
Where some use 
light roll-form, vinyl, 
or even paint—Hurd 
takes no shortcuts. 
We use extrusions— 
the very best. 


The remarkable, 2 mil thick 
sheet of colorless, Heat 
Mirror“ film we suspend and 
seal between two panes of insu- 
lating glass boosts the R-Value 
to more than double the 

2.0 average achieved 

by most windows. 


Why? Because Heat 
Mirror“ selectively reflects 
85% of the radiant heat 
trying to pass through the 
window - keeping the inside 
glass surface nearly the 
same temperature as the 
room air. 


Real Wood Beauty 


Hurd natural wood 
interior offers excel- 
lent thermal benefits 
and a choice of deco- 
rating options. 
Again, no shortcuts. 
We use only the fin- 
est, select pine. 


Heat Mirror“ never stops 
working. Day or night, 
winter or summer, it contin- 
ually offers the ultimate 
window insulation. Clearly. 


* Saves Energy (cuts waste by 5096) 
* Weighs Less than Triple Pane 


* Pays Back Faster than any other home 
or building insulation improvement 


We're the gm Call us. We'll be glad to 
wood window im Hurd Millwork Company show you the full story. 


with a profit edge hur d Medford, Wisconsin 54451 715-748-2011. 


in the middle. 
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Furnishings 


As resources for design and objects 
of design. By Nora Richter Greer 
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The high-tech Bitsch chair collection (1), designed by Hans 
Ullrich Bitsch for Harvery Probber Inc., is available in several 
versions— with arms or armless, multiple seating, lounge chairs, 
occasional stools. The leather or canvas seat and back covers 
are shaped by stainless steel supports. Metal frames are polished 
chrome, satin chrome, or black, red, blue, or white stove-baked 
enamel finishes. For the Envirotex Collection (2) designer Hazel 
Siegel developed a palette of 45 colors that is new to the manu- 
facturer, DesignTex Fabrics, Inc. The new colors are used in 
plaid, striped, herring bone, and cube patterns on either 
102/104-inch-wide opaque knitted fabric or 72-inch-wide woven 
fabric. The fabrics are intended for hospital, hotel, restaurant, 
and office use. 

From the studio of Californian Ian Forsberg comes the metic- 
ulously detailed and elegantly crafted chest (3) of Amazon yel- 
lowwood and purpleheart. The front features drawers with 
purpleheart nobs; the rear has purpleheart accordion panels. 
TLV 62 Geometric lighting (4) offers great flexibility: Each lamp 
can be set in positions ranging from directly downward to paral- 
lel with the ceiling. Manufactured by TrakLiting, Inc., the fix- 
tures can be set on tracks or be fully self-contained. The fixtures 
have halogen projection lamps with dichromic reflectors (that 
dissipate heat through the back) and clear protective lens and 
are available in white, black, antique brass, polished brass, pol- 
ished chrome, satin chrome, and polished copper. Steven 
Lombardi's constructionist seating system (5) has a gray slotted 
metal frame that can be lengthened or configured to suit an 
individual’s needs. Glass table ends can contain fluorescent light 
tubes, and cushions are offered in a variety of colors. U 
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Dont let drafty doors 
waste energy dollars 


The Inryco 


Telescoping Door 


reduces air 
leakage for long 
range Savings! 


Air infiltration through vehicle 
door perimeters wastes energy— 
can add hundreds of dollars per 
door per year to a building's 
operating costs. 


The Inryco Telescoping Door 
reduces such waste dramatically. 
Tested at 1.56psf air pressure 
(25mph wind) it achieved an in- 
filtration rate of only 0.93cfm per 
foot of perimeter. Calculated rates 
for most other doors are at least 
three to six times higher. That 
translates into substantial life 
cycle savings. 


AO-36-2 
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Check the Inryco Telescoping Door 
before you specify. In addition to 
energy conservation, its unique 
design provides high cycle usage, 
offers long term maintenance 
savings, reduces down time and 
curtails noise. 


For full details, see our Catalog 36-1 
in Sweet's, section 8.8/In, or write 
for a copy: Special Products Group 
— Milcor Division: INRYCO, Inc.: 
Dept. J-4039; EO. Box 393; 
Milwaukee. WI 53201. 


— —— AAA E Level 


~ “FLOATING” BOTTOM PANEL ADJUSTS 
AUTOMATICALLY FOR OUT-OF-LEVEL 
FLOORS - UP TO 2" JA TO JAMB. 
BOTTOM EDGE IS FLEXIBLE VINYL. 


d» Inryco 


an Inland Steel company 
General Offices: Melrose Park. Illinois 
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GET TWICE THE INSULATION 
EFFECTIVENESS WITH 
ENERMASTER" ROLLING DOORS 
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3/16" minimum Thermal Break 
Insulation Fills Slat Interlocks 


1-1/2" "Foamed In Place" 
Polyurethane Insulation 


Two Faces of Galvanized 
Steel Protect Insulation 


Insulation "Bonds" to Metal 


ATLAS DOOR CORP. 


116 Truman Drive 
Edison, NJ 08818 
(201) 572-5700 
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. effective thermal break. . . all without giving up the 


Compare for yourself... 


Atlas Enermaster puts in twice the insulation. 

It's simple. More insulation means more energy saved, 
which means a shorter payback period for owners and a more 
comfortable working environment for employees. 

At 1-1/2 inches deep, Enermaster slats are almost twice as 
deep as any rolling door. At twice the height, they reduce 
by half the number of slats in a conventional rolling door—doubling 
the amount of protection provided because they're completely 
filled with insulation. 

And that's not all. Atlas Enermaster is the only rolling door 
that incorporates a full 3/16 inch thermal break between the 
exterior and interior faces of the slat... a positive barrier against 
energy loss due to conduction and convection. 

And Enermaster's "foamed in place" polyurethane insulation is 
the single most effective accu 
available : - 


today. Most 
effective because 
it has the highest 
resistance (R), and 
lowest conductivity (K) 
of all common insulators, 
and because it's "pumped" in "T 
under pressure, expanding into * 
and filling every space inside te 

slat. It's a total system, giving you F 
more insulation, better insulation and an 


storage compactness of a rolling door. 
With Atlas you get a quality product, a national network of 

distributors and installers, a complete line of rolling doors and grilles 

and other unique options. 


Call for more information 
or write to Atlas Door Corp., 
116 Truman Drive, 
Edison, N.J. 08818, 

(201) 572-5700. 


ENERMASTER™ 
Insulated Rolling Doors for 
Total Energy Protection 
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Youve got the inside on designing it. 
Weve got the inside on protecting it. 


TI 


Olympic has the inside on protecting the outside of the structures you design. 

Inside every can of Olympic Stain with WEATHER SCREEN" are specially treated oils and 
additives that actually repel water and preserve wood. 

Inside every can is the knowledge and experience of over half a century. 
Which is one reason more architects prefer Olympic than any other stain. á 4 

And when you use Olympic outside, you ll feel a lot better inside. Hi A 

For additional information, consult your 


— 
Sweets Catalog. Or write Olympic: Department A, OLVM PIC 
2233-112th Ave., N. E., Bellevue, WA 98004. 


Weve got the inside on outside protection. 
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